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THE LARGEST HOG IN THE WORLD 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 


A few years ago there was bred and raised in Butler county, 
Ohio, a boar which attained the immense weight of 1580 pounds, 
This porcine giant, of which our illustration is a very accurate por- 
trait, was named David the First. He was very successful as a 
prize-taker, wherever exhibited at shows and fairs, for with his 
extraordinary magnitude he was not a mere shapeless ‘‘mountain 
of gross flesh,” but a very symmetrical, vigorous animal, standing 
firm on his shapely legs, and carrying his enormous weight with 
ease and activity. Above all, he proved so valuable as a sire that 
he was kept for breeding purposes until he was seven years old. It 
is claimed for this boar that he was the largest hog that ever lived, 
and there is really no record or tradition to disprove the claim. 
Apparently credible newspaper records exist, extending backward 
through the last 70 years, of uncommonly large hogs, weighing 
respectively from 1068 to 1465 pounds, the latter being the reported 
weight of a hog raised in 1823, near Troy, N. Y. Admitting the 
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for breeding purposes to various parts of Europe and Australasia. 
The Magie Poland-China hogs, which are the original and standard 
type of the entire breed, are, as stated above, black with white 
spots. The heads are moderately small, ears drooping, backs broad 
and straight, sides long and deep, legs light, but firm and strong, 
hams and shoulders full and broad, and the general appearance is 
that of a sleek, symmetrical, well-finished hog. The sows are pro- 
lific, farrowing twice a year when desirable, and if properly cared 
for are excellent mothers. The pigs fatten at an early age, though 
there was once a prevalent idea that the Poland-China must be a 
year old or more to fatten well. This has become utterly exploded 
by experience in early feeding. At the headquarters of the breed 
in Butler county, Ohio, last year, the following weights were 
attained at the respective ages named: One pig seven months 
old weighed 346 lbs; six pigs at the same age weighed 825 lbs each; 
eight pigs nine months old weighed 876 lbs each; and 40 shotes 18 
to 20 months old averaged 613 lbs each. But while these swine are 
susceptible of early fattening, they will, if kept on skimmilk, 
clover, and other nitrogenous food, continue to grow for a long 
time instead of attain- 





accuracy of these 
reports, David the 
First exceeded in 
weight by more than 
100 pounds the very 
largest. Thistruly 
wonderful boar was 
bred and raised by the 
D. M. Magie Co, But- 
ler county, Ohio, and 
sold by them to Messrs 
Williams & Bro, of 
Iowa. He wasa Magie 
Poland-China, and it 
was not merely as a 
phenomenally large 
hog, but much more as 
a representative of his 
breed that he at- 
tracted the attention 
of swine breeders. 
The Magie strain of 
Poland-China swine 
originated about 50 








ing a fixed maturity 
beyond which they 
cannot grow. The 
fame of these hogs is 
not merely national, 
but world-wide. The 
D. M. Magie Co has 
exported them to no 
less than nine differ- 
ent foreign nations 
and colonies. Among 
these are Great Brit- 
tain, Austria, Hun- 
gary, New South 
Wales, and several 
others of the Austra- 
lian colonies. In the 
great swine-breeding 
regions of Hungary 
the sight of the white- 
spotted black Poland- 
China pigs of Ameri- 
can origin is espe- 








years ago, with Mr 
D. M. Magie. It was 
formed by careful and intelligent crossing of Irish Grazier with the 
then newly imported Chinese, large Polish and Byfield breeds. It 
is comparatively easy to “‘make up” a breed of swine which will 
look well in the first cross, after which it is liable to run out by 
inbreeding, or lose its type by the infusion of fresh blood from out- 
side sources. However, Mr Magie not only secured the type for 
which he aimed, but also fixed it so permanently that it is strongly 
impressed upon the cross-bred progeny of the breed he originated. 
At the same time its vigor is very evidently maintained, or it could 
not have had such a representative as the boar David the First. 
These fine, symmetrical black swine, with white spots, were known 
for some time as Magie hogs. But in 1872, their popularity having 
spread far beyond the bounds of their native county, or even the 
state, the National swine breeders’ association decided to adopt 
the name of Poland-China, the breed to include all white-spotted 
black hogs of similar breeding to the original stock. It has now 
become the dominant America: breed. A large proportion of ail 
the hogs raised and fattened in the great corn belt of the United 
States are of this breed, and quite large numbers are exported 
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cially common, and in many 
parts of Australia it has be- 
come a favorite breed. It is 
afact not without interest 
that the first exportation of 
these swine was to England, 
and was directly due to men- 
tion of them in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. It is still 
more interesting and gratify- 
ing to know that Mr D. M. 
Magie, the originator of the 
breed, is enjoying a green 
and vigorous old age, and at 
83 years is still able to look 
to his business interests and 
to enjoy frequent drives to 
his farm. His portrait is 
printed herewith. 
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HOW EASTERN FARMERS CAN PRACTICE SUBIRRIGATION 


J. R. PATTERSON, COLORADO 


Wherever irrigation is necessary to the production of a crop, it 
will be found of great advantage, at the time of seeding, to make 
ditches and furrows at short intervals, and then to so check the 
water in these ditches that it may stand in small bodies at a level 
above the general surface of the ground to be irrigated. If the 
water is held constantly in these small reservoirs during the grow- 
ing season, it will not be necessary to flood the ground so often, 


a 


d. 





DIAGRAM OF SUBIRRIGATED FIELD 
and if the soil is sufficiently porous, it may be possible to give the 
crop all the moisture it needs without surface application. Wher- 
ever this plan is practicable it has been found to be of the greatest 
advantage, as the ground is kept mellow and friable while flooded 
land becomes so hardened that plants make but little growth in it. 

If a field has a steep sidehill slope, it is best to bring the water 
into it by a supply ditch on the highest part, as shown at ain the 
sketch, and conduct it by a series of dams or drops b, b b b b, to the 
lowest part of the field. Then run ditches c c from above each 
drop nearly along a contour or equal level line of the field, dyking 
these ditches up to keep the water above accidental high places, 
These ditches should be permanent. They should be near together 
at the top of the field, the intervals widening as they near the lower 
edge, as the seepage from the upper ditches will necessarily make 
the ground more and more moist toward the lower edge of the 
field. The field should be made as long as possible along the course 
of these ditches, and the ditches should be made as near parallel as 
the ground will permit, so as to obtain as large and regular an area 
between ditches as possible. 

Whenever it is necessary to flood growing crops an opening 
can be made in these permanent ditches at points where the grade 
line of the ditch ‘intersects a slight knoll. This will prevent wash- 
ing of dykes and the consequent digging up of crops to repair these 
breaks. From these openings the water should be conducted in 
zig-zag courses, in furrows prepared at the time of seeding, thus 
preventing washing, and keeping the water as much as possible 
away from the crowns of plants until it soaks into the soil. A 
headgate d should be placed at the source of each of these field lat- 
erals, and then it is possible for the farmer to so regulate the supply 
in each part of the field that a sufficient supply may be at the roots 
of every plant, and very little or no water going to waste at the 
ends of the field laterals. By this method a comparatively small 
quautity of water can be made to supply a large area. The system 
is simple, and can be applied in many section not equipped with 
regular irrigating works. A modification of it can even be adopted 
in the central or eastern states. 





Keeping Watering Places Free from lce—Ice about the troughs 
possesses the element of danger to a degree sufficient to warrant 
no little care in avoiding it. An animal may slip and strain itself, 
or may fall hard enough to injure it seriously or even fatally. The 
first thing to do in the prevention of ice about the troughs is to 
have tight troughs. A leak will certainly lead to ice. Also, the 
pipe or trough conducting the water from the pump to the watering 
trough must be tight and so must be the connections. Shallow 
troughs are to be avoided, as the water is apt to be spilled from 
them. A fat hog is most apt to slip and be injured thereby; and 
the hog, with his propensity for wallowing is most apt to have ice 
about his trough. However, this can be avoided by nailing strips 
across the trough, close enough together to keep out his body. but 
not so close as to keep out his snout. 


Proper Adjustment of Sled Tongues,—We have seen more than 
one sled so made that the horses pulled the tongue down on their 
necks, making their work much harder. The tongue, where at- 
tached to the sled, was several inches too high; and the whiffle 
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trees were placed on top of the tongue. The result wasa weight 
on the horses’ necks, in proportion to the load drawn. This not 
only added greatly to the labor of the animals, but might easily 
produce a sore neck. The fault could be remedied by bolting the 
tongue to the lower instead of the upper side of the crosspiece of 
the sled to which it was attached, or by placing the whiffletrees 
under instead of on top of the tongue. One must, however, avoid 
the other extreme, for if the point of draft is so adjusted that the 
horses pull the end of the tongue up they will be worried, and the 
collars will interfere with their breathing. Our experience and 
observation show us that this point should receive more considera- 
tion than it does, not only in the use of sleds, but of land rollers, 
cultivators, etc. 


Balancing the Year’s Accounts.—The last of this month is the most 
convenient time for the farmer or poultryman to square up his 
accounts and find out how he stands, and whether his hens, cows, 
hogs, or fields have returned him any money—which the most, 
which none, or on which he has lost money. If there has been a 
loss anywhere the cause should be found, and if it cannot be 
removed, that branch of the farm work should be cut off and the 
others which do pay extended to take its place. Good wages can 
be made by almost every one for a few days in the study of the 
farm accounts. They are a good foundation upon which to start 
the plans and lay out the work for another year. We fear that this 
year’s accounts will prove disappointing to many, but we hope for 
better times in 1895. 





PREVENTING AIR BUBBLES IN WATER PIPES 


GEO. D. JOHN, OHIO 


I had considerable trouble and annoyance with a water pipe, 
as shown in the accompanying sketch, caused by a bubble of air. 


oe 


FIG 1. ORIGINAL PLAN FIG 2, IMPROVED PLAN 

The water flowed from the milk house, fig 1, a, to a lower level at 
b, the level pipe at the bottom being under ground. A bubble of 
air would collect in the pipe at a and then the water would not run, 
compelling me to use a plunger or suction pump at b to remove the 
bubble, when the water would run until another bubble collected. 
To remedy this I dug up the milk house end of the pipe, see fig 2, 
and sunk a large tile drain as there shown, inserting in the lower 
end the pipe leading to the lower level and making the union water 
tight. As will readily be seen, no air can now enter the pipe, and I 
have no more trouble with it. 


CARE OF THE COLT’S FEET 


JOHN M. STAHL 











On the sharp, frozen ground the colts may break their hoofs 
especially if they are not kept trimmed down, and unless some at- 
tention is given to the matter a misshapen hoof will develop that 
can never be converted into a well shaped one. Sometimes a hoof 
is so broken off at one side while it remains long at the other that 
the tendons of the leg are strained. A badly misshapen hoof is 
almost sure to make the animal awkward, and perhaps ill gaited. 
The way to prevent annoying, and possibly serious results, is to 
keep a close watch on the colts’ hoofs and shape them up as often 
as occasion demands. It is important to use care and good judg- 
ment in this work. It will very rarely, if ever, be necessary to pare 
off the sole of the hoof; and if ever this work is done, it should be 
done with the greatest care, and the frog should be carefully 
avoided. Except in possibly very rare cases all that is necessary is 
to cut off the edges of the hoof. This is best done by setting the 
hoof on a solid plank or other smooth, level surface, and wich a 
chisel cut down and through the edge of the hoof, cutting off ex- 
cessive growth, and leaving the edge of the hoof as regular as pos- 
sible. This trimming of the hoofs is a good training for the colt. 
It will soon learn to have its hoofs handled and trimmed without 
objection. While one must be firm, the first point is to exercise 
kindness. The colt is afraid; reassure it. On no account lose tem- 
per. The man that cannot control his temper is unfit to handle a 
colt on any occasion. 





Keep the Capons Growing.—Capons should be encouraged to grow 
as fast as possible now by giving them plenty of feed, a varied bill 
of fare, and a clean and wholesome house. The faster they grow 
the better the meat, and the bigger they grow the more of it. 
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SOME NEGLECTED APPLES. 


E. G. FOWLER. 


The observant judge of fruit at county fairs is often puzzled 
by the appearance of varieties he has never before seen and which 
are not chronicled in the books. In no other place has the writer 
found this so notable as 
on Long Island, N Y, and 
particularly so at the Suf- 
folk county fairs, in the 
eastern end of the island. 
He finds there plates of 
handsome apples, bearing 
names which he has never 
before heard, but which 
are locally well-known, 
being shown by many dif- 
ferent exhibitors. The 
fact that Long Island 
seems to have many of 
such specimens, arises no 
doubt from her isolated 
position. At sometime in 
her history, a seedling ap- 
ple of good quality has appeared and becoming locally known, has 
been spread around by buds or grafts, until it became thoroughly 
established in that section. There are three such apples which are 
worthy of a more gen- ok 
eral dissemination, illus- 
trations of which are 
herewith given. The 
first is known as Wad- 
ing River Sweet or Win- 
ter Sweet. The first 
name is preferable, as 
being more descriptive 
but it might be wisely 
shortened to Wading 
River only. This varie- 
ty originated at Wading 
River, about 25 years 
ago. Thetreeis a strong 
grower and an annual 
bearer. The fruit is i sage Sia 
large to very large, FIG 2, WADING RIVER. 
roundish oblate, tending to narrow at the calyx end. When first 
picked, the skin is a light green, in places almost white, thickly 
marked with white specks at the calyx end, which gradually dis- 

ro pe appear as the fruit ripens. 
On the sun-exposed por- 
tions is a thin, crimson 
blush. The stem is about 
three-fourths of an inch in 
length, in a deep rather 
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# sometimes a little russeted. 
Calyx closed in an average 
basin, sometimes smooth 
and sometimes corrugated. 
It is valuable for family 
and market, is a good 
keeper and is in season 
from November until Feb- 
ruary. Granny Payne, 
PAYNE, which should be shortened 
to Payne, is another sweet apple, and was found growing wild at 
Wading River on the farm of Benjamin Payne, about 30 years ago. 
It isa free grower and very productive. The fruit is large, flat- 
tened, almost identical with the average Rhode Island Greening in 
shape. In color it is yellowish green when picked, becoming a 
bright yellow when ripe. The skin is rather thinly sprinkled with 
areole dots, brown surrounded by white, and is rather rough. In 
quality it is very good, and it is valuable both for market and 
family. In season from October to December. The stem is rather 
thin, short, inserted in a deep and narrow cavity and the calyx is 
open or partially closed in a rather large, moderately deep and cor- 
rugated basin. 

The third is known as the Reuben, but as yet we have not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining its history. The fruitis large, long, conical, nar- 
rowing toward the calyx end. When first picked the skin is a yel- 
lowish green, becoming yellow when ripe. Crimson and lead col- 
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narrow and even cavity, . 
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ored spots are sparsely present on the stem end, most of the skin 
being clear. In quality it is very good, either for home or market. 
The flesh is white, crispy, fine grained, sub-acid, nearly acid and 
juicy. In season from November to January. The stem is thin, a 
little over half an inch in length, in a somewhat irregular and rus- 
seted cavity. The calyx is closed, set in a small, irregular and 
shallow basin. The specimens shown were grown by Mr Z. M. 
Woodhull of Jamesport, on a tree ten years old, grafts for which 
he procured of a neighbor. Our illustrations show the three apples 
reduced in size one-third. 





PEACH CULTURE IN NORTHERN NEW JERSEY. 


GEORGE G. BARNES. 


There are now several thousand acres in peach trees in Sussex 
Co alone, and from 500 to 1000 acres are planted annually in peach 
trees. Careful attention must be given to the trees; neglect is fatal. 
The trees should be set 18 feet apart each way, but some successful 
growers consider 16 feet sufficient. Wheat, rye and oats are inju- 
rious to peach trees, and should never be sown in peach orchards, 
Corn, buckwheat and potatoes may be planted in a peach orchard, 
as they do not injure the trees. After the trees are two years old 
no crop should be raised among them. The peach orchard should 
be plowed lightly as soon as the trees are in blossom, deep plowing 
injures the roots. Then harrow once a week till middle of July. 
Cultivation should then cease till next spring. Soon after the trees 
are in blossom they should be grubbed, which consists in digging 
around the trees and then with a knife cutting out the grubs. 

For pruning, the month of June is the best time. Some or- 
chardists claim that the inside branches should be cut out so as to 
allow the sun to get to all the fruit, which thus will color better 
and ripen more evenly. Other growers think it is a mistake to cut 
out the inside branches, as this tends to make thee tree spread too 
much and break. The best fruit is secured by so trimming the tree 
as to preserve its symmetry and even balance. Thinning the fruit 
is very important. Too much fruit must not be left on the tree, es- 
pecially not on a young tree. From half a basket to two baskets 
of fruit should be left on trees from four to six years of age. The 
best way to regulate the quantity of fruit to be left on the trees is 
to cut off the small branches. A small ax is convenient for this. 
The thinning of the fruit should be done between the middle of 
June and the first of July. 

Wood ashes are a good fertilizer for peach trees, and the lime- 
kilns of Sussex Co, furnish large quantities of ashes to the peach grow- 
ers. One rule of applying ashes is to allow a quart for each year of 
the age of the tree, four quarts for a four-year-old tree and six quarts 
for a six-year-old tree, and soon. It is not necessary to manure 
trees in good soil until they are four years old. In an orchard 
which looked very badly a year ago, the trees being yellow and 
bleeding, the soil was removed from around the stems, the trees 
were whitewashed with lime, potash and tallow mixed, and the 
trees were cured. The owner of one of the best orchards in the 
state, thinks it does not pay to buy ashes as potash costs six cents 
per pound, while ashes containing only twoeand one-half per cent 
of potash cost 15c per bushel. He advises to whitewash the trees 
once a year with lime, potash and tallow mixed and once a year 
put potash and water around the trees. The proportion is a pound 
of potash to five trees, in a solution of five quarts of water to one of 
potash. 

A famous fifty-acre peach orchard in Northern New Jersey has 
the following variety: Mountain Rose, Steven’s Rareripe, Old- 
mixon, Stump the World, Crawford’s Late, Pride of Franklin, 
Jacob’s Rareripe, Smock, Keyport White and Biller’s Late. Moun- 
tain Rose is the earliest and Biller’s Late the latest in the orchard. 
Smock and Keyport White are splendid bearers. The Craw- 
fords do not bear well but bring the highest price. The owner of 
an orchard which is eighteen years old, and still in splendid condi- 
tion, does not wash his trees but gives them plenty of ashes, lime 
and barnyard manure. He plows the ground once a year and har- 
rows twice. All cultivation should be done before the first of July, 
as late cultivation prevents maturing of the buds. 





If the Old Wood of the Raspberry bushes has not already been cut 
cut, leaving only the last summer’s growth, it should be done now. 
The long canes should be cut back. Tender varieties can all be 
bent over one way and weighted down or pegged down and covered 
with three or four inches of soil. After freezing weather is over in 
the spring the vines should be loosely tied to single stakes or to a 
wire if preferred. The hardy varieties, such as the Cuthbert, 
Turner and other of the newer varieties will need no protection. 
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SCIENTIFIC FEEDING FOR PRACTICAL PROFIT IN THE DAIRY 


[This is the first of three articles in which Prof CHARLES D. Woops of 
the Storrs agricultural experiment station will explain this subject so 
plainly and yet fully that any farmer or feeder can comprehend it.] 

The two chief uses of food are (1) to form the materials of the 
body, and to make up its wastes, and (2) to yield energy in the form 
of heat to keep the body warm, and in the form of muscular and 
other power for the work it has todo. The nutritive properties of 
all foods are conveniently divided into three classes known as the 
protein or albuminoid compounds, the carbohydrates and the fats 
or ether-extract. The protein, or nitrogen-containing compounds, 
are the principal tissue formers of the food, and especially nourish 
the muscles and nerves, and furnish material for the casein in 
milk. Protein is also finally burned in the body and thus gives 
rise to energy. The carbohydrates (sugar, starch, fibre) and fats 
(oils, etc.) are the chief fuel compounds of the food, they are 
mainly used to supply bodily 
warmth, maintain the cir- 
culation of the body, and 
provide for the other work 
which the body has to do. 
They may either be con- 
sumed at once in the body, 
or stored in the form of fat 
to be used as occasion 
demands. 

THE VALUE OF FOOD AS FUEL 
whether for immediate con- 
sumption or to be stored 
in the body, may be 
measured in terms of poten- 
tial energy and the term 
which is commonly used is 
the calorie. This is a com- 
paratively new word and 





PROF WOODS 
come to be more and more familiar. 
heat required to raise the temperature of a kilogram of water (2.2 


The calorie is the amount of 


pounds, or thereabouts) one degree centigrade. It is practically 
the same heat that is necessary to raise a pound of water through 
{ degrees Fahrenheit. From practical experiment, it has been 
found that a pound of protein or of carbohydrates yields when 
burned about 1860 calories of potential energy, and that a pound of 
fat yields 4220 calories. In other words, the fuel value of a pound 
of protein or of carbohydrates is about 1860 calories and the fuel 
value of a pound of fat is about 4220 calories. It will thus be seen 
that for purposes of fuel, a pound of fat has about 2} times the 
value of the same weight of protein or of carbohydrates. 

Since the principal use of foods is to supply protein to build 
new and repair old tissues and to supply sufficient total energy for 
performing the proper functions of the animal, the use of fuel 
values gives a means of simplifying our calculations. If our 
theories are correct, the important matter is to provide sufficient 
protein and sufficient fats and carbohydrates to furnish the neces- 
sary demands of the body. It appears to be much more important 
that there should be enough fats and carbohydrates provided to 
meet the demands of the animal, than that they should be supplied 
in any different relations. Hence if we take into consideration the 
weights of the protein and the fuel value, as measured in calories 
of any food, we have an adequate measure of its food value. 


JUST WHAT IS MEANT BY “‘NUTRITIVE RATIO” 


There is a very important relation between the amounts of protein 
and the amounts of fuel constituents ofa food. This is usually ex- 
pressed in what is termed the nutritive ratio. We have seen that fats 
have 2} times the value of carbohydrates as fuel. This is taken into 
account in finding the nutritive ratio, which is obtained as follows: 
If the weights of digestible carbohydrates, and 2} times the weight of 
the digestible fat, of a feed are added and this sum is divided by the 
weight of digestible protein, the quotient gives what is called the 
nutritive ratio. If the quantities of digestible fat and carbohy- 
drates are large relative to the protein, the nutritive ratio will be 
large, and such a ration is called a wide ration. If the quantities 
of digestible fat and carbohydrates are relatively small the quotient 
is a small number, the ration is a narrow one. 

When the nutritive ratio is much more than 1 to 6, it is usually 
spoken of as a wide ration ; and if much less, it may be called a 
narrow ration. Nearly all of the grasses and hays have a wide 
nutritive ratio. The legumes, clover, peas, vetch, etc., have a 
narrow nutritive ratio. Of the concentrated feeds, corn products, 
meal niny chop, etc, have quite a high nutritive ratio 


such as 





one with which we must. 





FEEDING 


and would tend to make a wide ration when fed. Gluten meal 
(which is corn from which moreor less starch has been removed), 
brewer’s grains, wheat bran, and especially the oil meals, have 
small nutritive ratios, and feeding them would tend to make 
narrow rations. From such a table as the following we readily see 
why certain combinations of food would give wide, and certain 
other combinations would give narrow rations. 


Table A.—FEEDING AND MANURIAL VALUES OF STOCK FOODS. 


The first column of this table shows the number of pounds of organic or 
dry matter in 100 lbs of each feed; the difference between this weight and 
100 being the weight of the water in each article. This dry matter contains 
certain quantities of the three principal elements of food, or nutrients; but 
considerable of each of these nutrients is indigestible, and Gannot be made 
use of by animals. But the portion that is digestible is state<i in the second, 
third and fourth columns. hen in the next column the fuel value is given, 
in calories, and the sixth column shows the nutritive ratio. - 

Thus, while green barley fodder will vary in composition and food 
value according to where it is grown, how much water it contains, ete, yet 
many analyses of American barley show that on the average 100 lbs of it con- 
tains 22 lbs of dry matter, of which 2.6 lbs are digestible protein, 0.4 of a lb 
is digestible fat, and 13.8 lbs is digestible carbohydrates. In 100 lbs of green 
barley, therefore, 16.8 lbs out of the 22 lbs of dry matter are digestible and 
available as food for cows, while the other 5.2 ibs are indigestible and of 
little if any value as food. These 16.8lbs of digestible matter contain or 
will furnish 320 calories of qnerey. and therefore have a fuel value of 320 
calories. These 16.8 lbs of digesti ie nutrients contain one pound of protein 
to six pounds of carbohydrates and fat, and therefore have a nutritive ratio 
of 1 to 6, or, as it is usually expressed, 1:6. 

This dry matter in green bariey and in other green fodders contains cer- 
tain quantities of nitrogen —- and phosphoric acid, which constitute 
the manurial value of a fodder. At the price that these elements cost to buy 
in commercial fertilizers, the quantity of them in 1000 lbs (half a ton) of bar- 
ley or other green fodder would cost about one dollar, so that we say their 
manurial value is $1 per 1000 Ibs or $2 a ton. 

This explanation applies to all other fodders and feeds in the table, so 
that it should be distinctly understood by every one. 
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Green Fodders at Cutting. 
Barley fodder, 22 2.6 0.4 13.8 320 6.0 
Hungarian fodder, 26 2.2 0.5 16.9 375 8.2 
Corn fodder (dent), 17 1.5 0.4 11.0 250 8.5 
Corn fodder (flint), 19 1.5 0.5 12.3 280 8.9 
Corn fodder(sweet), 12 1.0 0.2 8.0 175 8.5 
Oat fodder, 23 1.3 0.3 16.1 335 12.9 
Rye todder, 18 14 0.9 11.4 275 9.6 
Wheat fodder, 24 21 0.6 15.7 355 8.1 1.00 
Orchard grass, 27 21 0.7 18.2 405 9.4 . 
Pearl niillet, 25 1.6 03 17.5 370 11.4 
Redtop, 32 1.7 05 22.2 465 13.7 
Timothy, 3 19 0.5 20.5 410 11.4 
Clover, 19 2.6 0.5 10.0 255 4.3 
Cowpea vines, 15 19 0.4 8.1 205 4.7 
Oat and pea fodder, 18 2.4 0.5 10.0 250 4.6 
Vetch and oats, 22 1.8 0.5 13.4 305 8.1 
Cured Fodders and Hays. 
Blue (June) grass, 85 6.2 18 2.2 975 7.5 
Corn stover (stalks), 76 2.7 0.9 45.0 925 17.4 
Fowl meadow, 80 5.7 1.6 39.6 910 7.6 
Hungarian, 7 3.9 1.2 36.2 800 10.0 
Hay (mixed grasses), 81 4.2 1.6 42.2 930 10.9 
Oat hay, 2 4.2 1.5 42.7 935 11.0 3.00 
Oat straw, 81 1.9 1.0 39.6 815 22.0 
Orchard grass, "82 4.7 18 41.8 HO 9.8 
Redtop, St 44 1.5 44.1 965 10.8 
Timothy, 85 3.6 15 45.1 970 13.5 
Timothy and redtop, 82 4.0 13 43.0 930 11.5 
Alfalfa, 82 8.1 0.9 38.4 905 5.0 
Clover (alsike), 81 8.2 15 87.0 905 4.9 5.00 
Clover (red), 89 8.1 10 39.4 925 5.1 . 
Rowen hay, 79 8.4 15 40.7 975 5.3 
Roots, Etec. 
Carrots, 10 08 0.2 8.0 170 10.5 
Mangolds, 09 11 0.1 6.8 150 6.4 
Ruta-bagas, 10 0.9 02 7.9 170 9.3 0.75 
Turnips, 09 0.8 0.2 68 150 9.3 . 
Potatoes, 20 1.2 0.1 15.6 315 13.2 
Pumpkins, 13 2.7 1.9 6.8 255 4.0 
Milling and By-Products. 
Corn meal, St 7.0 3.5 60.8 1410 9.8 3.50 
Corn and cob meal, 85 6.6 3.1 58.7 1345 9.9 3.50 
Pea meal, 87 16.8 0.6 51.8 1300 3.2 6.00 
Hominy chops, 86 74 6.8 55.2 1450 9.5 3.50 
Buffalo gluten feed, 91 17.8 10.0 49.6 1675 4.0 6.00 
Chicago gluten meal, 91 26.8 8.2 44.9 1670 2.4 9.00 
Cream gluten, 91 31.4 13.0 35.9 1800 2.1 = 
Oat feed, 89 13.9 6.2 56.1 1565 5.0 
Malt sprouts, 84 18.8 1.2 43.7 1215 2.5 5.00 
Brewers’ grains (dri’d) 88 13.7 4.5 36.8 1130 3.2 
Wheat bran, 82 12.0 3.0 41.8 1130 4.0 6.50 
Wheat middlings, 85 12.2 3.0 45.0 1190 4.2 6.00 
Cotton seed meal, 85 37.6 13,1 17.8 1580 1.3 13.00 
O. P. linseed meal, 85 28.3 7A 32.7 1435 1.7 11.00 
N. P. linseed meal, St 28.6 2.7 35.4 1305 1.5 12.00 





The Benefit of Eggs.—A neighbor’s colt was to all appearances 
nearly dead, the breath of life being barely perceptible. It soon 
revived by giving it a couple of fresh eggs. The same results have 
attended the administering of eggs to weak cattle and to feeble, 
chilled lambs.—[J. L. Hersey. 


Did you ever know wheat to be so cheap? Boil it soft and stir 
up with little potatoes and other fall wastes like turnips, cabbages, 
sweet apples, etc. Perhaps this ration will not make fat pork, but 
it keeps the digestion and appetite good, and. O, how it makes the 
winter pigs grow! Care and brains make pork profits. 
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WOODEN COVER FOR PUMPS. 


At the north, pumps in cold, bleak situations are liable to freeze 
up, causing a vast amount of trouble. In the accompanying sketch 
is shown a simple method of protecting one of the common piston 
pumps. An outer jacket of wood envelops the pump. It should be 
large enough to allow a three-inch 
Win - spaceall around the sides. This space 
NH should be filled with chaff, finely-cut 








THU; 
i ahh hay or straw, pressed firmly in posi- 
NWA : tion. Additional protection is given 
bali a by the piece of board, a, which has a 
pil ~ hole in it that fits closely over the 

Nh ~*~ pump handle, and during the cold- 


est weather, when the pump is not 
im in use, this board is placed as shown 
y in the illustration, pressed against 
1 the side of the pump, and hung 
| upon the nail at 6. If in a windy 
aM Wy wy location, the spout should be stopped 
up with cloth, leaving enough pro- 
jecting to readily remove it by. 
Any one who has had to water cattle in the morning and has found 
the pump from which he proposed to get water frozen solidly, will 
appreciate this simple arrangement for preventing such a state of 
affairs. Careless employees may leave the pump unprotected on 
cold nights, and find it frozen in the morning. To fix in their 
minds the duty of looking out for it, let them carry 15 or 20 pails of 
water from a more distant well for the morning watering, and they 
will not again forget it. 











PUMP PROTECTOR 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 


F. 8. CHAPIN 


Petaluma (Cal) poulterers estimate their gross returns at 
fully two dollars per hen annually. They report that one man’s 
time is needed to care for 800 hens properly. Some of them 
have several thousand, divided into colonies of 50 to 100 birds. Each 
colony has its own house, which is generally built on runners, soas 
to be easily moved, by a team, from place to place. The standard 
size is 7 by 9 with 3 feet posts. Roosts run lengthwise and are sus- 
pended by wires, so as to avoid danger from lice crawling from the 
side of the building. They move these about the pastures and 
take care to build the frame work outside, so that they can readily 
paint the inside often with crude petroleum and carbolic acid as a 
preventive of disease. The main object in small colonies and in 
moving the houses is to prevent contagious disease spreading. 
They study carefully to feed a ration balanced for egg production. 
Most of them have mills for cutting fresh bone and waste meat 
from the butcher. shops. Scraps from slaughter houses, shells from 
the seaside, cayenne pepper, bran, middlings and wheat are handled 
in very large quantities. 

The Two Rock grange is located eight miles in the country, 
occupies its own hall and is a model of co-operative enterprise. 
Every 60 days they order their regular supply of goods in original 
packages from their wholesale houses in the city, and report sav- 
ings ranging from 20 to 35 per cent. 

Now the grange is establishing a co-operative plant for handling 
butter and eggs. They will put in modern creamery fixtures with 
store room for the egg business. Within three miles of the point 
selected they can secure the milk of 1000 cows, and it is likely that 
there are about 20,000 chickens in the same territory. Every morn- 
ing when the milk wagon starts for the creamery it will take yes- 
terday’s eggs along. All the large white eggs will be put in cases 
by themselves, conspicuously marked with the company’s fancy 
brand. After dinner the wagon will take the butter and eggs down 
to Petaluma, to be shipped on the boat so as to reach San Francisco 
in time for next morning’s market. As the dealer can warrant that 
every one of those eggs was laid day before yesterday, they will 
command an extra fancy price. When the wagon returns it will 
bring mail for all patrons, fresh meat from the butcher, small 
orders from town and bones and scraps from the slaughter house. 

Next morning when the churn starts, these scraps and bones 
will be run through the bone mill and a vat of the first skimmed 
milk that comes from the separator will be run into curds, so that 
the milk wagons can take home feed for the little chicks as well as 
the older birds. Instead of carrying home milk for pigs and calves 
they will wash and scald the cans at the creamery and bring the 
pigs and calves there to be raised. The skimmilk calf of the olden 
time used to get a late breakfast of sweet milk and an early supper 
of morning’s milk that had now turned sour. He grew up slab- 
sided and spindle-shanked, looking like a pumpkin seed on four 
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pins. Here they will have a specialist to raise the young stock, who 
will give the little ones at least three feeds a day of warm sweet 
milk and the larger ones a little grain to brace them up. 





GEESE BREEDING FOR PROFIT 
WILLIAM RANKIN 

Now to show you how that is done, Iam simply going to tell 
you how I doit. First we must have some understanding of the 
habits of the goose. They are very domestic. When there is 
plenty of food which they like, they will confine themselves to a 
small circle, but in scarcity are very apt to wander in spring for 
the first early green grass that will first start by the side of brooks 
and low places. They are very wise and shrewd, and with a little 
scolding will confine themselves to your limits, but the young gos- 
ling is always looking for fresh fields. Drive them from a place 
once quickly, scolding them the while, and when they encroach 
again you scold them. They will run back to their place, but will 
always closely watch for the same opportunity * ~°n your back is 
turned. They will watch careless men that le«. open gates and 
will quickly steal into your corn field. You screain to them sharply 
and they will come tumbling out, but will soon forgive you and 
will sneak back again. 

There are but about five varieties of geese worthy of our con- 
sideration—the African, Toulouse, Bremen or Embden, Brown and 
White China. The nearest perfect goose is the pure bred African, 
as they lay more eggs, mature earlier, and make more pounds of flesh 
in the same time, while they are very vigorous and hardy, and you 
will almost always raise all you hatch. The Toulouse, while a 
large variety, are with me not quite as hardy, yet full as good lay- 
ers as the African, but will not take on flesh as fast for the early 
market while fattening. The Embden goose, while not as large as 
either the above varieties nor as good a layer, has one advantage in 
color, being pure white a with yellow bill; when picked its flesh 
when fat is a clean white, and will sell more readily. The Brown 
and White China are much smaller geese, laying about as many 
eggs as the Embden, but their size excludes them for practical 
purposes. 

Now in selection for the purpose of breeding: Take the variety 
you desire to breed, carefully select such as are strong, large, square, 
vigorous and healthy. See that they are well mated, three geese 
with one gander as a colony ; then give them a place where they 
think they are not confined, giving as large liberty as you can, but 
locate them. Place as nests for their use some covered boxes about 
two feet square, putting in some fine cut straw, and a nest egg in 
each nest. Have each goose lay in her own box. Then you have 
one colony fixed. Your next colony you will place at some remote 
distance and teach them to run together, and separate from the 
others. You can breed as many colonies as you can accommodate. 
No matter if the ganders do come together once in a while and have 
a little sparring match—it is something practiced by geese of higher 
culture. Feed each colony near their nests, teach them that that is 
their home, and when there they are not to be molested. 

The way I feed them is to boil cabbage, turnips or potatoes and 
mix with corn meal. Give them all they will eat of this witha 
good feed of corn once a day. Keep ground oyster shells by them 
all the time. When they begin to lay, take their eggs as soon as 
convenient and witha pencil write on the egg the date, colony, 
goose and number—as No 1, 2, 3 and so on, so at the end of the lay- 
ing season you know how many eggs each goose lays. Should she 
be very productive, mark her as one you want to preserve by 
punching a hole in the web of the foot, colony Noel one hole, No 2 
two holes and so on. With this method, after a few years you will 
secure for yourself a lot of first class egg producers. Should you 
happen to lose any of your flocks always replace from the best lay- 
ing goose you have and get your ganders from the same class of 
goose. I always raise from geese of highest register. Thirty years 
ago I rarely had a bird that would lay over 30 eggs, now they often 
lay 60 and occasionally more. 

(To be concluded.] 





The Bull as a Pet.—Although apparently harmless, a Jersey bull 
raised as a pet by Alf Paden, New York, could not be depended upon, 
and at times assaulted persons. Finally his horns were sawed off 
close to the head, and he has not been ugly since. Bring a bull up 
to be gentle, but dehorn him while young and put a ring in his nose 


A Great Jersey Cow is Massena. She gave 8,000. Ibs of milk in 
her 16th year, which churned 654 Ibs of butter, and (although 19 
years old coming March) she has just dropped a fine heifer calf. Her 
owner, Mrs E. M. Jones, the dairy expert, asks who can beat this? 
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In order to secure full advantage of the val- 
uable features constantly appearing in our col- 
umns, the paper must be read regularly and 
carefully. For example, the market condi- 
tions surrounding certain articles of farm prod- 
uce will be treated exhaustively at frequent 
intervals, and between times more briefly, 
though in such manner that the thorough read- 
er may keep in touch with the situation and 
intelligently judge when to buy or when to 
sell. 


samencnisestguiingiptiaeeeenens 

Interest in our excursion to California con- 
tinues to increase all over the eastern, central 
and western states. It starts from Boston 
and New York Jan 8, Chicago on the 9th and 
Denver on the llth, after remaining a day 
there. Three or four days are to be devoted 
to the country between Denver and Sacra- 
mento, with along stop at Salt Lake City. 
Tickets for the return trip are good for nine 
months, thus giving abundant opportunity 
to leisurely inspect that interesting region. 
The party will be personally conducted by our 
excursion manager, Mr C.D. Sage of North 
Brookfield, Mass, of whom only tickets may be 
procured. The meeting of the American pom- 
ological society at Sacramento, Jan 16-19, prom- 
ises to be the greatest event in the history 
of American horticulture, and by reason of 


EDITORIAL 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S excursion a large 
attendance is assured. All interested may 
join the society on payment of the $4 biennial 
membership fee to Treasurer B. G. Smith at 
North Cambridge, Mass, or at the meeting in 
Sacramento. But the excursion is open to all, 
whether members of the society or not. 


An Index and Binder. 


OUR INDEX. 

The present issue completes Volume 54 of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It includes 
the numbers from Sept 1, 4, when the weekly 
issue began. A very exhaustive index of this 
volume has been prepared and will be sent 
free to all subscribers who make postal card 
application for it. 

The index to Volume 53 of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is also ready. It covers the 
numbers of the Monthly from January, 1894, to 
September, inclusive. It likewise will be sent 
free upon application. 

OUR NEW BINDER (PRICE ONLY 25c) 

is simple, durable, accomplishes its purpose 
and yet is cheap. Each number of this paper 
can be easily inserted in the binder, and may 
thus be preserved without being soiled or 
mutilated. The binder will hold one volume 
of 26 numbers, and is the best and most econ- 
omical device of its kind we have found after 
a very wide search. The price (25c) may be 
sent in silver or stamps, or the binder will be 
sent free to any old subscriber who sends us $1 
for a new subscription outside of his immed- 
iate family. 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR THE FARM AND HOME. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon subscrib- 
ers the great importance of preserving each is- 
sue of this weekly magazine in our binders. 
Then obtain the index at the close of each vol- 
ume, and ina few years you will have an en- 
cyclopedia of everything pertaining to the 
farm and home, unequalled in character, va- 
riety, extent and timeliness. In this way the 
humblest farmer’s family can ina short time 
possess a real library, and all for the merely 
nominal sum of $1 per year. 





A Word with Middle States Farmers. 





This volume contains 552 pages (includ- 
ing covers) illustrated by 349 pictures, or at 
the rate of 1600 pages and 1000 illustrations in 
a year’s numbers! Only the ablest writers and 
artists are employed in all departments, so 
that in every respect AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
more than maintains its record of the past half 
century as the standard authority for the 
farm, of the markets and for the whole 
family. It also furnishes more local 
farm matter, it more thoroughly covers 
the home interests, home markets and every- 
day doings of our farmers, than any other farm 
journal, as was most conspicuously demonstra- 
ted in our last issue! While thus making the 
best local farm paper for this section, Am- 
ERICAN AGRICULTURIST gives its readers the 
whole benefit of its comprehensive organi- 
zation. This covers not only America, but all 
parts of the world. Thus in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST alone can our farmers keep posted 
on crop and market conditions throughout this 
country and abroad that affect supply and 
prices right here on the farms of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and West Virginia. The family and news 
features are unrivaled by any four-dollar peri- 
odical. While the quality is beyond approach, 
the editing being most carefully done, the 
quantity is unheard of in extent, the two vol- 
umes of 26 numbers in the course of a year to- 
gether being as thick as Webster’s Internation- 
al dictionary or the biggest family Bible. 
When all this is done—and even more planned 
for the future—for only $1 a year, is it any 
wonder that the circulation of the old AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is leaping forward with 
bounds unprecedented in agricultural journal- 
ism. This result simply proves that farmers 
of our middle states and their families are in- 


telligent enough to appreciate the best weekly 
periodical and to insist upon having it 
—— ae 
To The Farmers of New York. 

Action has at last been taken by the farm- 
ers of New York, looking to the establish- 
ment of a state board of agriculture on the 
lines laid down by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
in its issue of Sept 22. A conference for this 
purpose was held during the meeting of the 
state dairy association, week before last. We 
believe that this movement has only to be prop- 
erly pushed to win success. By the present 
method, not only is the commissionership of 
agriculture a political office, but its entire 
work is beyond the reach of the farmer. 
Hence, if Gov-elect Morton should make a 
weak appointment or name an incompetent 
man for this position, the farmers would have 
no remedy. 

The importance of the proposed reform is 
evidenced by the large corps of candidates for 
Commissioner Schraub’s shoes. Among these 
candidates George T. Powell of Columbia 
county and 8. G. Willard of Geneva are un- 
doubtedly the best. Both men are wide-awake, 
energetic, of sterling reputation, while both 
are practical and successful fruit growers,dairy- 
men and general farmers. Mr Powell, how- 
ever, has had by far the wider experience in 
the line of work required of a commissioner of 
agriculture. He is amaster of the fine art of 
so conducting farmers’ institutes and other 
forms of state aid to agriculture as to best help 
farmers to help themselves. This art or expe- 
rience is what goes so far towards making a 
competent agricultural official, just as the 
mastery of the editorial art is the secret of 
journalistic success. 

Whoever Gov Morton may appoint, the farm- 
ers of the state should proceed at once to lay 
plans to wipe out the existing state depart- 
ment of agriculture and secure its reorganiza- 
tion on the basis of the Ohio or Connecticut 
idea. By the latter plan the grange, farmers’ 
alliance, farmers’ club and agricultural socie- 
ty in each county hold a representative con- 
vention and choose one delegate to the state 
board of agriculture. This board elects all the 
officers who have charge of the various depart- 
ments of its work, its secretary being the chief 
executive. It will be seen at once that this 
plan provides that the work for farmers shall 
be wholly under the direction of farmers. It 
is taken out of politics entirely and put on a 
business basis of doing the utmost good for the 
agricultural interests of the state without re- 
gard to political parties. This method is in 
every way superior to the present political sys- 
tem, and wechallenge any politician of any 
party to demonstrate to the contrary. 


ce 


At this time it becomes the thoughtful to 
take a retrospective look over the happenings 
of the year, and draw whatever lessons of wis- 
dom they may from the events of its history, 
which will chronicle some of the most humili- 
ating, disastrous and destructive business and 
political reverses, disappointed hopes, unnum- 
bered financial failures and unparalleled phys- 
ical distress. Amid all this there is one source 
of congratulation—Mother Earth has yielded 
bountifully of her riches, and facilities for 
transportation are such that whatever is lack- 
ing in one section is readily made up by some 
other section. Who will say that the farmer’s 
calling is not a noble one, and that he is not 
entitled to the first seat at the table, either so- 
cially, scientifically, intellectually or political- 
ly? Then let him be worthy, remembering 
that it is only the worthy of any calling that 
holds it with honor. Thetime will come when 
the tillers of the soil will receive their just re- 
wards. 





The Agriculturist is Enjoyed in our home 
from the three years’ old boy to the father, and is 
vastly better since being changed to a weekly.— 
(C. L. Hancock, South Seaville, NJ 



































































































































More Doing in Foreign Markets. 


Lonpon, England, Dec 7—The markets on 
this side the Aflantic have continued gradu- 
ally to improve, as was anticipated. During 
the past fortnight values of British wheat have 
advanced fully 44c per bu, and the probability 
is in favor of a still further rise. Cable mes- 
sages stating that the winter wheat area of the 
States exceeded that of last year were the 
cause of a temporary change, but it is more 
than likely to be recovered. English wheat at 
the present moment is worth on an average 60c 
per bu; it is coming into the market in a much 
better condition and the consequence will be 
less disparity between the prices of home- 
grown and foreign-grown grain than for the 
last six or seven weeks. English oats are 
about 1}c per bu higher than a fortnight since, 
but barley, which still continues to fall, is 
worth fully a similar amount less than it was 
at the time mentioned. 

The markets for toreign grain here have 
participated also in the firmness which has 
marked home produce, and improved nearly 
as much in price. They are, however, some- 
what quiet, but there is a steady tone for most 
kinds, with the exception, probably, of the new 
crop from La Plata. For this offers are made 
at slightly lower prices. California wheat on 
passage has been disposed of at 77c. Red win- 
ter N Y December-January has been sold at 
75c, and hard Manitoba on passage at a similar 
amount. Corn is not at all active, but there is 
a slight improvement in price. 

Reports from the continent of Europe are 
full of life, farm work going on well, and mar- 
kets being active. In France vegetation is 
most wots even and the sowings of winter 
grain have been carried out under favorable 
conditions. French farmers, owing to the low 
prevailing price of wheat, are doing their 
utmost to keep it off the market, and threshing 
is not being done with anything like the aver- 
age rapidity. In the Paris market white 
American corn is quoted at 83c per bu, while 
Danubian can be obtained at 5c less. In Ger- 
many, according to advices from Berlin, the 
grain trade is not quite so firm as it is in 
France, and there has latterly been just a 
slight inclination to decreased prices, but it is 
evidently simply a passing phase. 

An estimate has just been completed of the 
Australasian wheat crop, where harvest is 
now in progress. It is expected to be rather 
under that of last year, probably somewhat 
over 1} million bushels, the estimate being 
40,280,300 bu. As the requirements of the six 
colonies which comprise Australasia may be 
reckoned at 32 millions, this leaves for export 
about 8$ millions which will be about equal to 
what was available last year. From Russia 
we have a preliminary estimate, officially made, 
of the yield during the harvest of 1894, and the 
figures show that the season has been a remark- 
able one for oats and rye, but a poor one for 
wheat. This result was not unexpected, as 
the weather which prevailed in Russia was 
much too cold and damp to insure a good grain 
crop. The actual figures of the Russian crops 
are as follows: Wheat, 273,344,000 bu; barley, 
180,576,000; oats, 665,240,000; rye, 796,488,000; 
maize 12,784,000. 

The 6th series of sales of colonial wool have 
just been concluded. The quantity put on the 
market was 192,000 bales, including 88,000 of the 
new Australian clip. Qf this, 61,000 bales were 
sold for home consumption, 62,500 for the 
European continent, and 5500 for America. 
The sales opened with a decline of 5 per cent 
on good wools, and of 10 per cent more on all 
lower priced descriptions, the tendency during 
the first five or six days of the series being 
depressed, and prices irregular. <A better feel- 
ing then sprang up, the competition which at 
first had proceeded from England and Ger- 
many was supported more freely by France 
and America, and as a consequence one class 
of wool, good Australian greasy fleece, recov- 
ered the ground lost at the outset. No actual 
rise can be quoted at the market, but there was 
a greater regularity of price than usual. <Aus- 
tralian wools have ranged from 8 to 28¢ per Ib, 
while ,a few extra quality fleeces touched as 
high as 40c. Cape wools ranged from 7 to 21c, 
some exceptional lots reaching 33c. 

Provision markets keep steady, and there is 
a moderate consumptive demand for bacon and 
hams. Lard, however,jis rather inclined to 
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favor buyers, American refined being quoted 
at somewhat easier rates. Cheese offers no 
change, and the trade in American butter is 
merely nominal. Owing to large arrivals of 
Danish butter, the market for this commodity 
is somewhat easier, and Irish produce has been 
affected in consequence. 

The live stock which has arrived at the 
foreign cattle markets this week has been more 
numerous, especially that from the United 
States and Canada, animals from the latter 
country showing better quality than of late. 
With a tendency to colder weather there has 
been a slight hardening, but this may not long 
remain, as the temperature has since risen, 
and the weather become quite mild. The best 
United States beasts made 11 to 1l}e per lb 
estimated dressed weight, the top prices for 
Canadian being 10 to 10}¢. Trade has been 
slow in sheep from America at 113 to 12c per Ib. 

We are just in the middle of our fat stock 
shows. At Norwich the champion of the show 
was one exhibited by her majesty the queen— 
a Hereford ox, four years old, which weighed 
more .than 2000 Ibs. It had previously been a 
winner at the Smithfield show in 1893. At 
Birmingham, Mr Clement Stephenson of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, a noted breeder of Aberdeen- 
Angus black-polled cattle, carried off the cham- 
pionship, with the two-year-old heifer Benton 
Bride. This animal was considered to be one 
of the most perfect shaped and well fed ever 
shown. It was half-sister to Bridesmaid of 
Benton, which took the championship at Bir- 
mingham last year. Mr Stephenson’s success 
has been phenomenal. He has won outright 
three challenge cups, which cannot be got 
except by a sequence of victories. 





How the Lower Tariff Operates. 


Lower duties on farm produce are resulting 
in a material enlargement of imports. The 
new law has now been, in operation long 
enough to show something of its effect on the 
trade with Canada and Mexico, and latest gov- 
ernmentfreturns point toasharp stimulus in this 
direction. For example, when it became known 
that lower rates of duty would prevail barley 
dealers kept aloof for a time from the Canada 
grain, and there were practically no imports 
during August. With September, which was 
the first month of the change from the old rate 
of 30c p bu toa lower one of 30 % ad valorem, 
22,000 bu were imported and this increased ten- 
fold during October. Canadian eggs, which 
have been paying a specific duty of 5c p doz, 
were imported to the extent ot 96,000 doz dur- 
ing August. With a 3c duty in September, 
this jumped to 422,000 doz or fourfold, and the 
trade was only a little less the following 
month. 

A reduction of 33% in butter tariff enabled 
Canada dairymen to send five to ten times as 
much across the border soon after the change 
though of course this is small in the aggregate. 
A difference of 2c p lb in favor of the Canada 
cheese maker has resulted in an increase in the 
traffic from 847,000 Ibs in August to 1,163,000 lbs 
during October, while the maritime provinces, 
favored with a good potato crop, have taken 
advantage of a 10c p bu rebate in the tariff and 
increased their shipments to the U S from 
8000 bu in September to 48,000 bu in October, 
the November and December business show- 
ing continued large proportions. The follow- 
ing tables indicate the imports of the articles 
named during August, which brought the new 
law, together with the succeeding two months, 
and the present and old rates of duty: 

IMPORTS INTO U §&. 








—Oct—~ —Sept—~, —Aug—~ 
1894 1893 1894 1893 1894 1893 
Cattle, no, 80 200 214 5 64 
Sheep, no, 56,534 53,712 30,385 6,398 8,316 
Barley, bu, 222, 86,582 21,646 4,780 15 2,300 
Oats, bu, 71,852 140 14,759 163 16 502 


421,859 217,383 96,543 218,788 
21,588 4,185 8,039 
78 4,196 988 


Eggs, dz, 
Hay, tons, 
Butter, lbs, 
Cheese, lbs, q 7,752 80 % 756.908 
Beans, peas, bu, 217 105,191 216,735 34.093 62,627 22,996 
Potatoes, 47,929 11,977 8,334 3,680 6ll 2,726 
OLD AND NEW DUTIES COMPARED. 
Specific Av ad valorem 
90 *83 "94 90 "83 















"4 ‘ 
Cattle, — $10.0 — GH 6% WG 
Sheep, — $1.50 ~- 20 50 20 
Barley, bu, _ 30c We 30 64 15 
Oats, bu, — lic lec 20 36 22 
Eggs, dz, 3c 5c 25 41 ~~ 
Hay, ton #2 g4.00 22 30 43 22 
Butter, 1b, 4c 6c 4c 22 31 21 
Cc » ib, 4c 6c 4c 25 2 29 
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Beans and peas, bu, — 40c — 20 - 
15c 2c be 21 52 41 


Potatoes, bu, 


ee 
Ocean Freights, particularly on grain, have 
advanced materially during the last few weeks. 
For example, it was possible, early in the fall to 
shiy wheat from N Y to London at arate as low 
as 2@24%4c pr bu againt the present rate of 4@b5c. 
The cost of shipment to other European cities 
has shown a relative advance. Because the 
5 must compete with other exporting countries, 
the higher cost of carriage as a rule must be 
taken off the price this side the ocean. London 
buyers, for example, in making their purchases 
of American wheat, consider what it will cost 
them laid down as compared with shipments 
from Russia, South America and other parts of 
the world. The following table shows latest 
rates in ocean steamships from N Y to the cities 


named: 
Grain Flour Oileake Provi- Cheese Cot- 
100 Ib 100 1b 100 lb 100 00 
pp 3 Pp sD s 
bu P ibs P ibs 
Liverpool, 5@6 11%, 12¢ Mfleiz @2c 28¢ 


17 36c 

London, 4@5 11@11}3 15@18 18@25 
6@7 Belt 25@30 36 

a 


Bristol 6@7 124@13 12@13 

New Castle, i@s i” is 30 ot 30 
ntwerp 544@6 15 2) 36 25 

Amsterdam, 53@6 14 14 hd 4 (30 

Bremen, 56 16 16 19@20 60 35 





German Meat Eaters are friendly to American 
beef in spite of the fight now being made against 
it. The last consignment of five cattle permitted 
to land at a German port when finafly slaughter- 
ed for market under the supervision of the offi- 
cers brought good prices, some selling at 18.9¢ p 
Ib, dressed weight. The average weight of 70 
good grade fat steers was 655 ibs ana the average 
price for each carcass $88 50, equal to 13.3c th 
or about 2c better than ten ye prices in the n- 
don market. On these final shipments to Bremen 
the treight charge was 13 75 head from N Y, 
including passage both ways for attendants, the 
fodder used on board to be paid for by the ship- 

er. The entrance duty is 119 p head for year- 

ings and 595 for those more than two years old. 
The shipper pays 95c p head as a slaughter tax. 





Cloverseed receipts at Chicago and Toledo are 
smalland the outward movement the same in 
character. Operators are noping earnestly for a 
development of export inquiry, but up to the 
ey time European buyers remain indifferent. 

rices hold fairly steady, however, with no pres- 
sure to sell and seed recognized as prime holds 
around $9 15a9 20 p ctl with seaboard prices about 
10. October exports from the U 8 were 3,468,234 
Ibs against 985,039 lbs a year ago or only a third. 
During the 10months of *4, however, they were 
1,200,000 lbs greater, at 18,437,000 lbs, than during 
the same period in ’93. ‘ 


England’s Butter Purchases from the U S con- 
tinue decidedly smaf in comparison with supplies 
furnished by other countries. Nov tmports in the 
U K were 191,307 ewt of which the U § furnished 
barely 832 or less than half of 1% Denmark 
continues to hold the bulk of the trade, last 
month furnishing 70,270 cwt with France 42,297 
and Sweden 23,606. Canada sees 2534 ewt. 
During the first 11 months of °94 English imports 
of butter were 2,347,676 ewt, an increase over ’93 of 
218,769 cwt equal to 24,600,000 lbs. Denmark tur- 
nished almost half the entire supply. 





Railroads for Farmers.—It is proposed to con- 
struct light rallroads in remote districts through- 
out England by means of which farmers may the 
more readily reach leading market towns. Ef- 
forts are being made to so modify existing laws 
that the government will permit the building of 
lines which cost much less than the average and 
in this manner provide for the cheaper trans- 
portation of farm produce. 





Cheese for the United Kingdom—November 
imports into that country were 200,000 cwt of 
which the U § furnished 21,273 against 10,394 one 
year ago and 49,352 two years ago. English pur 
chases of foreign cheese during the first 11 months: 
of ’94 were 2,090,333 cwt, a slight increase over eack 
of the two years immediately preceding. Of the 
quantify named, the U 8 furnished 639,135 against 
Canada’s 1,039,903 cwt. 





Grain Is Being Stored in vessels in the Chicago 
harbor for shipment next spring. The first en- 
gagement of this character was a cargo of oats to 
be held until the opening of navigation and then 
taken to Buffalo at a rate of 24,c per bu covering 
the entire service. A — business of this char- 
acter is done in western “#poris every winter. 
The storage is less expexsive than in regular 
warehouses and practically as safe. 





Corn Consumption by the whisky trust for dis- 
tilling purposes will increase materially after 
New Year’s, reports guing to show that the differ- 
ent plants, chiefly in Illinois, will absorb 300,000 
bu more during January than during the month 
just closed. 





An Excellent Timepiece.—! have received the 
watch which you offer as a premium and think it 
is just fine. It keeps excellent time and looks as 
good as a watch costing $20 t@30 I am greatly 
pleased with it.—{J. Howard Gridley, Southing- 
ton, Ct 


























































HOLIDAY QUIETUDE IN THE MARKETS. 


Monpay EVENING, Dec 24, 1894. 

An atmosphere of the Christmas holidays 
has pervaded markets of every description for 
some days past, and changes in values are de- 
cidedly narrow, this condition applying to all 
farm crops, to the output of the mine and mill 
and to money securities. With one accord the 
business world is waiting the advent of thenew 
year and more than willing to allow the old 
one to drift into eternity without disturbing 
prices or anticipating the future very much. 
In the manufacturing and wholesale business 
perhaps the most important event of the week 
is the extensive auction sale of cotton goods in 
New York, which was well attended with bid- 
ding spirited, though prices governing staples 
were naturally a shade under the regu- 
lar market. The progress of the sale 
disclosed the encouraging fact of a 
widespread demand for distribution. Pig 
iron continues low in price and it is possible 
to secure finished steel and structural iron at 
decidedly favorable figures for building opera- 
tions, yet general quietude prevails in this di- 
rection as well as elsewhere. Further drafts 
have been made upon the gold reserve in the 
treasury, which is now something like $10,- 
000,000 under the sum popularly considered the 
proper one, and financiers are earnestly dis- 
cussing the outcome of currency legislation in 
congress. Interest rates remain low, although 
banks are inclined to exercise close discrimi 
nation in granting loans. 

Farm produce values have remained so 
nearly steady that they may be truly char- 
acterized asin arut. Nor is it probable these 
will be dislodged until after the turn of 
the year. During all of last week  fluc- 
tuations on leading cereals were extremely 
narrow and at all the principal markets in the 
country the usual holiday inactivity prevailed. 
Nor has the present week brought aught but 
indifferent interest. Every produce exchange 
of consequence adjourned over from last Satur- 
day until Wednesday following Christmas. 
As a consequence prices are nearly nominal, 
and unless unusual influences of importance 
are developed few changes need be expected 
the remainder of this week. Such lead- 
ing grain markets as wheat, corn and 
oats heve exhibited some weakness ow- 
ing to a little pressure of offerings and indif- 
ferent support. Tho great southern staple 
shows no recovery with spinners generally 
indifferent in their attitude although quietly 
absorbing liberal quantities of cotton. In the 
live stock markets hogs have sold well at 
nearly recent prices, while at such western 
points as Chicago the offerings of cattle and 
sheep were excessive resulting in weakness. 
Wool continues quiet and rather easy in tone, 
dairy products generally steady, potatoes in 
ample supply and unsettled and choice winter 
apples relatively firm. Prices governing lead- 
ing articles of farm produce in the various 
centers of trade are quotable to-night as fol- 
lows: 








THE GRAIN TRADE. 





Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT D1 FFERENT POINTS. 


Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats ‘Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 5434 47% 31 6 *5 60 *9 25 
New York, 59% 52 3334 *6 40 *9 75 
Boston, 54 40 300 *10 00 
Toledo, 545 44% 31 — 5 57 
St Louis, 5134 “We 30 _ p< 
Minneapolis, 57% 4536 30 _ 
San Fran- 

cisco, *9714 *1 10@! 15 *1074¢@1 1244 *6 00 ow 
London, 6744 6534 - = *13 20 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bushel. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY’ 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
January, - 45g 28 
May, 5834 41% an 
July, 58% 47% 


At Chicago, wheat has sold off further, May 
getting down to 58¢c and No 2 red under S4e. The 
heaviness was due as much as anything tothe 
general dullness s0 common to the Christmas 
holiday period. During all of last week they 
covered a narrow range, and with the markets 
adjourned until the®middle of this week, prices 
to-day are of course nominal. At no time fora 
week past has December delivery, which is prac- 











THE LATEST MARKETS 





tically No 2 red winter wheat in store, moved 
far away from S54ec, with May around 58. Ad- 
vices from winter wheat districts point to fairly 
favorable conditions,California telegrams indicat- 
ing a liberal area to be sown forthe nextecrop. In 
the northwest farmers’ deliveries and shipments 
to the big points of accumulation have been 
rather less burdensome thougi: still liberal. The 
visible supply approximates the enormous quan- 
tity of 90,000,000 bu and continues a depressing 
factor. The export business at the Atiantic sea- 
board has been fair, aggregating 3,500,000 bu for 
the week serving to keep the foreign movement 
up to moderate proportions. In the meanwhile 
other surplus countries, with one or _ two 
exceptions, are forwarding liberalfquantities and 
the weekly supply for western Europe remains 
above rather than below requirements.  Liver- 
pool has within the last week or two lost most of 
the advance gained earlier in the winter and it is 
now time for a favorable reaction in that quar- 
ter. Cash wheat is in moderate demand and 
generally steady, the receipts being confined al- 
most exclusively to winter. Current sales are on 
the basis of 53144@54e for No 2 red in store, 52@53¢ 
for No3red with spring held at a considerable 
premium. 

Corn has been poorly supported with the ten- 
dency of prices downward. Chief among the 
influences at work were the favorable weather 
conditions and the indifferent character of the 
demand for shipment to the cast. Throughout 
large parts of the corn belt temperatures have 
been mild and the atmosphere clear, these not 
only serving to hasten curing of fthe grain but 
also lessening the demand for feeding purposes 
at the farms. At the same time, receipts 
while good in quality contain only a small per- 
centage dry enough to pass on speculative con- 
tracts. Cable advices brought little encourage- 
ment to holders. Outside home markets general 
ly easy and public stocks naturally increasing. 
No 2 mixed for delivery now or any time 
during the remaining few days o this 
month sold off more than a cent, get- 
ting down to 45¢ while May weakened to 
figures around 48¢ nor did the lowest prices in 
months stimulate any good buying. The moder- 
ate cash offerings were met with only fair favor at 
thesmall declines. Stored lots of No 2 grades sold 
down to 45c, No 3 mixed 42@42%4c and No3 yellow 
4244@42%,¢ with round lots to be delivered next 
month at 43e, 

Outs have shared the general heaviness, declin- 
ing fractionally with only a moderate business 
passing. The dullness in the cash market was a@ 
potent factor with shippers inclined to ignore the 
market except atsmall concessions. No 2 mixed 
in store was salable around 29¢c toa shade under 
w ith the same for May delivery working under 
ec. Free on board lots of No 8 sold late at 28a30¢ 
cording to attractiveness with No 3 white 3la 











ec ontinue s quiet without special feature, av- 
eraging nearly ste ady. Offerings small and bu 

ers obliged to pay prices aboutas high as rec contig 
quoted. No 2in store 48a49e with selected lots by 
sample up to 50¢ or possibly better and May deliv- 
ery around 53c down to 52c. Barley has developed a 
fair degree of firmness due largely to the relative- 
ly small character of the offerings ot desirable 
malting grades. Desirable lots are readily salable 
but thin or badly stained meetindifferent recep- 
tion. Common to choice No 3 adic with No 2 sal- 
able at 534%,a55e and poor to common lots 48a50c. 

In flaxseed, the interesting development was the 

fact that for the first time in weeks cash lots sold a 
shade higher than December delivery, indicating 
that speculative contracts have been generally 
satisfied. Receipts were irregular but a little 
larger and inciuded a fair though not liberal pro- 
yortion of Nolseed. Thedemand was indifferent 
n character and the price svld off 1%c to 
$1 44 subsequently showing a fair recovery 
under asmall business. May remained close to 
145. Timothy seed dull and easy because of lack 
of business. The moderate cash offerings are dis- 
posed of on the basis of 5 55a560for prime. Clo- 
ver inactive and nearly nominal with little offer- 
ed in the way of receipts from the country and 
continued absence of sufficient export demand to 
provide any stimulus. Quotations on the basis of 
9 20 for contract prime, 8 75a9 15 for common to 
good, 9 30a9 35 for Feb delivery. 








At Minneapolis, the interesting features in the 
grain markets are the movement of wheat from 
the country and the partial suspension of activity 
at the flour mills. These are grinding perhaps a 
third as mueh wheat as they were early in the 
month, owing to the temporary shutting down so 
common each year just at the close of lake navi- 
gation. Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis 
and Duluth keep up well, frequently run- 
ning a little ahead of a year ago, but 
there is a. fair cash demand for the 
desirable grades. Poor wheat is dull and neglect- 
ed. No 1 porthern sold as high as 58%259c early in 
the week but subsequently declined about a cent 
with No 2 at the usual discount and sales of re- 
jected all the way down to 52a538e. Corn quiet 
aud weak with offerings ample and oats dull. No 
Fvats free on board 2844a30e with choice white at 
the usual premium. 


At Toledo, wheat has been held down by the 
dimensions of public stocks, by the moderate ex- 
ports, the indifferent character of foreign ad- 
vices, the fair outlook for the next crop of winter 
sown, now in theground, and the general apathy 
attending the closing of the year. Prices showed 
no important changes lust week and the first two 
days of this week form a holiday on the 
local exchange with interest at a minimum. 
No 2 quotable around 5344@54c with No 3 52@53c 


and May close to 58e. Corn has exhibited more or 
less weakness due in part to favorable advices 
from the fields and to the poor demand on eastern 
account. Current sales are onthe basis of 42a43e 
for No3 mixed and 40a@42\%c for No 4. Oats dull 
with prices fairly well sustained. Clover seed un- 
interesting. Continued indifference on the 
of buyers tor export account. Prime quality 
able around $5 60 with Feb and March 5 65@5 671 





At New York, wheat market was stagnant all of 
last week and promises to so continue until the 
holidays are over. This is the usualrecord dur- 
ing the closing weeks of December and just now 
surroundings possess litile to encourage extensive 
training. There has been an encouraging inquiry 


looking toward increased business with Portugal 
and if the proper pressure is brought to 
bear Cuba may be prevailed upon to 


open her markets to American flour. Lumense 
= stocks serve as a depressing factor but the 
lief prevails that the time is near at hand fora 
change. In thespeculative market, January de- 
livery has held around 59a60e with May at the 
usual premium and cash lots in only fair demand 
on export and milling account. Corn has 
exhibited about as much heaviness here as 
in the west although toward the close of the 
week alittle better inquiry on export account 
checked the declining tendency. December de- 
livery worked down close to 51c, with May under 
58c. No2sold locally around 49¢ with No 3 in 
elevators at 48c. Oats dull and generally easy 
under small trading with No 2 or Dee around 
3B4zaXHc,and May 36c to a shade below. Rye 
neglected at 52a53c for state and Jersey on track. 
Barley dull but fairly firm on the basis of 62a63e 
for No 2 western delivered. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 





Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 5 50 460 340 
New York, 5 50 5 00 375 
Buffalo, 550 455 400 
Omaha, 5 00 420 3 00 
Pittsburg, 5 40 4 60 360 





At Chicago, cattle salesmen have been unable 
to secure prices satisfactory either to themselves 
or to country shippers. Considering the sur- 
roundings receipts and offerings have been too 
large for a week or 10 days and prices on most 

rades materially lower in consequence, the mar- 

et occasionally recovering in a feeble 
Stocks of dressed beef are liberal here an 





the east and the outlet for medium g¢g 

cattle is restricted. The demand for export 
account not of sufficient prominence to encourage 
large buying of heavy steers and many sales of 


desirable beef animals last week at a decline of 
20@35ce. Christmas_is one of the very few holi- 
days closely observed at the yards and the mar- 
ket has been unsettled for two or tiiree days nor 
can it be expected to assume normal condi- 
tions until aiter New Year’s. It requires a 
spiendid bunch of steers to bring $4 75 or bet- 
ter though of course scattering sales are re- 
corded every day all the way up to 550 and 
occasionally a@ small bunch of faney blooded 
stock goes over the scales at 6. Common to 
fair steers sell largely at the low range of 3 15@ 
4. Stock cattle are decidedly dull, with transac- 
tions in light weight steers all the way down to 
175@2 25 while selected feeders seli as high as 3 
@3 50. Prices to-day, as quoted below, ar in 
— nominal owing to the presence of the holi- 
days: 








Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 150 380 
lbs, average, 525 5530 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders, 250 380 
shipping steers, 1150 Common do, 175 22 
to 1400 Ibs, 375 500 Calves, heavy, 150 250 

Fair to medium stee Calves.100 to 180 Iba, 300 475 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, $25 400 Milch cows, ea, 35 oO 400 

Good cows and heifers, 275 38) Grass Tex steers, 225 800 

Poor to fair cows, 125 250 Grass cows and bulls, 125 225 


Hogs exhibited more firmness than any other 
kind of live stock. The supply during all of last 
week and the expired pee of this week included a 
good many light weights and mixed droves rather 
— in quality which perforce sold rather indif- 

erently. Onthe other hand, there has been a 
fairly steady demand from packers and shippers 
in the east for the better grades of medium and 
heavy hogs, these meeting ready disposition. 
Good to choice droves averaging 275@350 Ibs 4 40@ 
460 with light weights 4@4 35 and mixed droves 
420@440. Pigs and rough lots 3 25@3 85. 

Sheep supplies have been enormous for a week, 
and prices in consequence have been decide dly 
low with an early decline of 15@25¢ from which 
the market showed signs of recovery on a de- 
crease in arrivals. Good to choice wethers suit- 
able for export trade have averaged nearly 
steady, though selling at low prices around 3 25@ 
340, while fair to really desirable sheep averag- 
ing 80@100 ths have sold largely at 250@3, poor 
and common lots 1 50@2 25, lambs 3 25@4. 

At Buffalo, cattle offerings have been more am- 
ple considering the limited character of the de- 
mand. With advices of large receipts at western 
points and an indifferent shipping and export in- 
quiry beef animals sold off last week 10a mak- 
ing no good recovery and to-day the market is 
unsettled and irregular. For stock cattlea mod- 
erate demand has existed with fair orders from 
the country. Good to choice shipping and export 
steers, 1350 to 1550 ths, $4 50a5 25 with fancy 
at a shade premium, fair to good medium weights 
4p25a4 40,light butchers’ steers, 1000 to 1100 ibs, 3 65a 
425, rough lots 3 25a3 50, good to choice heifers 275 
a3 75,cows and bulls 1 50a3 50, stock cattle 2 25a3 50, 
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veal calves 4 50a750, milch cows 35ab0ea. Hogs 
have exhibited little change, meeting with fair 
demand when possessing quality. Local packers 
have been fairly free buyers of heavy and medi- 
um droves. Yorkers sold largely around 4 30a4 40 
with good to choice heavy corn-fed hogs 440a 
455, rough lots 3 %6a425 and pigs 4 2a 
440. Insheep, the demand has been chiefly for 
good to choice lots especially such as are suitable 
for the export trade and the market has averag- 
ed steadier than in the west. Lots suitable only 
for feeders have been inclined to drag. Good to 
choice sheep have sold largely at 2 50a3 50 with 
an occasional bunch averaging 1252130 tbs selling 
as high as 350a4. Common to fair sheep 2a2 25 
with culls 125a1 75. Good to choice lambs 3 50a 
385 with fancy in asmall way at 4a415and culls 
2 B0a3. 

At Pittsburg, cattle averaged moderately steady 
after an initial decline of 10@20c on all grades. A 
liberal movement early last week has been fol- 
lowed by smaller offerings but these proved fully 
ample as the demand is a little uncertain. Me- 
dium grades have been shown some favor, ruling 
nearly steady with the weakness more pronounc- 
ed in steers av 1400 Ibs and upward. Stock cattle 
in some favor but not sufficient to impart any life 
to the trade. Quotations are revised as follows: 
Fair to fey steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 950 


to 1600 ibs, $500@540 1 300 335 
Good to ch, 1250 to G cows and heifers,225 3 50 
350 Ibi 425 475 Bulls and stags, 125 300 


Feeders, 950 to 1100 Ibs, 325 375 
8350 410 Stockers, 600 to 850 lbs, 250 300 
Fresh milch cows, ea, 2500 50 00 


] 8. 

Com to fair, 1080 to 

1200 lbs, 

Rough fat, 1000 to 

1300 Ibs, 250 335 

Hogs have sold fairly well without special 
change in price, daily fluctuations being confined 
to 10@15e. Salesmen have experienced difficulty 
in securing figures which they consider the hogs 
worth, yet there has been a good clearance with 
local slaughterers well represented on the 
buying side. Good to choice corn-fed york- 
ers 430@445, common to fair 4 30, heavy 
Philas 4 50@4 60, medium weights 4 40@4 5d, 
culls and rough lots 3@4. Sheep have held up 
fairly well without special strength, operators be- 
ing satisfied to get former prices when taking in- 
to consideration the weakness prevailing in such 
western points as Chicago. Good to choice weth- 
ers, 85@100 lbs, 2 50@3 25 with eo A at premium, 
fair mixed lots 1 75@2 35, culls 1@150, poor to com- 
mon lambs 2 25@3 25 and good to choice 350@4, 
with fancy up to 4 25. 

At New York, a moderate demand for choice 
beeves on export account, but this has not helped 
the common to fair offerings, which were in more 
than ample supply. Buyers were not slow to call 
attention to the liberal receipts in the west and 
attendant weakness there, and while local prices 
were perhaps little if any lower than a week ago, 
difficulty was experienced in making sales at sat- 
isfactory figures. Good to choice natives $4 25a 
525 with extra quotable at 6535a550 and 
poor to common lots 340a375. Rough butchers’ 
stock 2a2 75 with choice cows and bulls at 3 25a 
375. Fancy veal calves in good demand selling 
up 25a50e with best droves touching 7a8. Grassers 
and fed calves 2 75a3 50. Hogs easy to a shade 
lower with sales on the basis of 4 75a5 for common 
to choice lots. Sheep in fair demand for local ac- 
count with a little inquiry for shipment abroad 
at aay marry J steady prices. A carload of fancy 
wethers intended for the holiday trade was even- 
tually shipped to London having cost the export- 
and upward. Common to prime sheep 
culls 175a235,common to extra lambs 
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3 50a4 85. 
At London, American steers in fair demand at 

nearly former prices around 1012a11%4c estimated 

dressed weight, with fancy animals 12c. Ocean 

freight on live cattleto London about 45s or $10 

75all P head. Refrigerator beef 7a9c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York—At Albany, in active demand at 
firm prices. Creamery g0ods 29 @ 30c P tb, 
dairy 27@28¢c.—At Utica, dairy 21@23c, emy 22@ 
24c.—At Buffalo, state cmy 23a24c, Chautauquaand 
Elgin fey 24a25e, good dairy 16a22c, common dairy 
lial5e, print 25a26c.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
20c.—At Syracuse, cmy 22@25c, dairy 18@22c, 

At New York, all grades except fancy creamery 
are plentiful and slightly lower. Common lots 
are weak under accumulation. N Y and Pa best 
emy 22c P ib, Elgin and other western extras 24c, 
western firsts 21@22c, seconds 17@19c, thirds 144@ 
16c, June extras 21c, seconds to firsts 15@19c, N Y 
dairy, half-tubs, extras 19@20c, firsts 16@18c, sec- 
onds 13@15¢, tubs, fourths to thirds 10@12c, tubs 
and firkins, extra 18@19c, seconds to firsts 13@17c, 
firkins, extra 17@18c, seconds to firsts 13@16c, 
western imt cmy firsts 16@18c, seconds 12@1l4c, 
thirds 10@1le, western dairy firsts 14@15c, seconds 
1114,@13¢c, thirds 10@11c, factory firkins, Juneextra 
1314@14e, seconds to firsts 11@13c, tubs, June extra 
13c, seconds to firsts 10142@l2c, fresh extras 15c, 
firsts 12@13c, seconds 10%Z@1lc, thirds 10e. Add 1@ 
2c ~ tb for small selections of choice or fancy 
goods. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York—At Albany, in active demand at 
firm prices. Full cream cheddars 11@12c,flats 11@ 
11',c, pound skims 7@8ce, imt Swiss 144%2.@15\4%c.— 
At Utica, full cream lle.—At Buffalo, ch full milk 
1012@12e, fair to good 10@1014¢, full skims 5@8e.— 
At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 11@12c.—At Syracuse, 
full cream cheddars 10@11c. 

At New York, there is only a limited business 
at former prices. N Y full cream, large, Sept col- 
ored fey 114c % th, do white 10%@llic, large ch 
1054c, good to prime 104%@10%c, com to tair 
9@10c, small, colored fey 11%@12c, white 11%, 
com to prime 9%@11%4c, ch small Chenango 
Co part skims 8%4a9c, fair to prime 6@8c, ch white 
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large 7c, fair to prime 5@7c, common, part skims 
factory .344@4c, domestic Swiss, firsts 124%4@l3c, 
seconds 11@11c. 


THE POTATO: SITUATION. 


Quietude Prevails in All Quarters. 

The week has seen a slightly better market in 
New York, which hitherto had exhibited more 
weakness than other large centers. The demand 
is moderate and choice lots are held with con- 
siderable firmness in spite of the presence of 
moderate quantities of imported stock. Of 
course the presence of the holidays has not stim- 
ulated the market as consumers at this period are 
prone to momentarily favor less substantial food 
products. While trade has been quiet and at 
times positively slow, prices in the main are well 
sustained. Supplies in Chicago have been fully 
ample and it is necessary to note a little weak- 
ness in the market here compared with the east. 
Rail receipts at Boston are not burdensome, but 
some of the Canada maritime provinces are for- 
warding more or less sound stock which sells at 
—"s of a discount under best lots from 

aine. 

It is impossible to report any improvement in 
sweets. Stock is keeping fairly well and the 
— cities are more than amply supplied. The 
outlet is restricted even at remarkably low prices 
current. Fancy Jerseys will sell in New York, 
Boston and the west around $250@3 P bbl but 
sound Virginia and Illinois stock will fetch no 
such figures. 

CURRENT QUOTATIONS AT VARIOUS POINTS. 


Augusta, 40@45 Toledo, 50@55 
Boston, 58@60 Columbus, @60 
Springfield, 55@60 Cleveland, 48@50 
Hartford, 60@70 Montreal, 60@65 
Bridgeport, 60@65 Toronto, 53@55 
Manchester, 58@63 Winnipeg, 45@50 
Providence, 60@70 Milw aukee, 55@60 
New York, 70@80 Chicago, 48@58 
Buffalo, 40@50 St Louis, 57@60 
Syracuse, 35@40 Burlington, Ia, 50@70 
Philadelphia, 57@60 Topeka, 50@55 
Pittsburg, 57@60 Helena, Mont, 30@36 
Baltimore, 50@58 Salt Lake City, 35@40 
Memphis, 70@80 San Francisco, 35@48 
New Orleans, 70@80 Omaha, 65@70 
Cincinnati, 52@60 


Prices governing imported potatoes at N Y have 
declined slightly which carries them to a level 
below the profitable point to those dealing in this 
class of stock. Incoming vessels bring small 
quantities from Hamburg and ports in the north 
of England and Scotland. Most of the stock ship- 
ped from lower Canadian points lands at Boston. 

At Yaphank, N Y, a part of the crop yet in first 
hands. Good lots delivered 70c P bu. 

The Market—At Chicago, the usual holiday 
lightness in trade is now prevalent. Burbanks, 
northwestern 43@48c P bu, Mich 43@48c, N Y 49@ 
56c, Hebrons 40@45c, Rose and Peerless 43@45c, 
Empire state 40@45c, white stock 45@56c, mixed 
40@48c. 

At New York, the market is dull, the holiday 
trade having attracted buyers to other parts. 
Scotch 165@175 P 168-tbs, English 150@1 75, Ger- 
man 1 50@1 75, Me Hebrons 1 75 P bbl, LI Rose 1 75 
@2, N J 1 25@1 50, N Y 1 37@1 62 P 180 ths, Mich 150 
@1 75, N J sweets 1@2 50 P bbl. 

At Boston, receipts are equal to demand and 
prices are about steady. Houlton Hebrons 58@60¢ 
~ bu, Rose 53@55c, Aroostook Hebrons 55@60c, 
Rose 53@55c, Me central Hebrons 53@55c, N H 50@ 
55c, Rose 50c, N Y and Vt White Stars and Bur- 
banks 53@55e, Dak red 50c,P E Island Chenan- 
goes 50@53c. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK. 


Stability without Positive Advance. 

Midwinter promises to find stocks of apples in 
all the large cities either considerably reduced or 
closely held in cold storage. The market is un- 
questionably working into a better position, 
though it is impossible to quote any gratifying 
advance. General firmness characterizes the sit- 
uation and stocks of soft and indifferent fruit are 
so well reduced they are no longer burdensome. 
So far as the interior movement is concerned, a 
good many apples are yetto be marketed. Buy- 
ers are circulating through the New England and 
middle states, picking up bargains here and 
there where they can, but —_ ideas of values 
are often at variance with those of the growers, 
and where country stocks are well housed there 
is a disposition,to secure further advances before 
letting go. 

The holiday demand has enabled holders of 
choice goods suitable for table purposes to se- 
cure slightly better prices with red applessthe 
favorites. In some instances these were taken 
from cold storage and readily sold at outside 
quotations. Fancy fruit is rather scarce in New 
York commanding a premium without difficulty, 
while Boston and Chicago hold fair supplies and 
other large distributing points find a ready out- 
let tor fancy lots. 


Augusta, Me, 150@209 Cleveland, 2 50@3 50 
Boston, 200@250 Montreal, 2 00@2 50 
Springtield, Mass, 150@200 Winnipeg, 3 00@3 75 
Hartford, 175@2 25° Milwaukee, 2 00@3 00 
New Haven, 200@2 25 Chicago, 2 50@3 00 
Bridgeport, Ct, 150@2 25 St Louis, 2 50@3 25 
Manchester, NH, 150@175 Omaha, 3 00@3 25 
New York, 250@400 Topeka, 2 00@2 25 
Pittsburg, 250@275 Helena, Mont, *)] 25@1 50 
Baltimore, 250@3 00 Salt Lake City, 150@1 75 
Cincinnati, 250@3 25 San Francisco, *1 00@2 00 
Toledo, 250@3 00 Syracuse, 1 25@1 75 
Columbus, 225@300 Buffalo, 2 0@3 5U 
Memphis, 3 WW@3 50 * Per box. 


The low prices at which oranges are selling cut 
some into the demand for fine table apples. 
Boxes of bright oranges containing 150 to 200 are 
selling in a wholesale way as low as $1 85@2 25 in 
Chicago and in the seaboard markets. ‘This 
makes them attractive to buyers when compared 
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with the prices asked for fancy varieties of ap- 
ples in a small way. 

The English method of purchasing apples 
is the sensible one. A barrel of any named 
variety is emptied into a basket about 4 ft sq 
and 1 it deep, a plan by which the purchaser 
can readily see what is in the middle and bottom 
of the barrel. This method is an inducement to 
the honest orchardist to avoid placing selects in 
bottom and top of the barrels and culls in the 
middle. 

Foreign advices point to a moderate demand 
for American and Canadian apples, but it begins 
to look as though the heavy on of the year’s ex- 

ort business has come and gone as clearances 

rom the Atlantic seaboard have fallen off mate- 
rially compared with last autumn. 

At Oakland City, Ind, crop an entire failure. 
Those shipped in, although in bad condition, are 
greatly in demand at a considerable advance. 

The Market—At Chicago, receipts are moderate 
and although the demand is not large, choice 
fruit is firmly held. N Y and N E fey mixed $2 25 
@2 35 P bbl, good to ch 2@2 15, tey Greenings 2 40 
@2 50, Can good mixed 2@2 15, ch 2 25,fcy Spys and 
Greenings 2 65@2 75, western Ben Davis and Wine 
Saps 2 50@2 75, ch 2 10q@2 25, fair 1 75@2. 

At New York, fancy fruit is scarce and com- 
mands full prices. Lower grades in only moder- 
ate demand. Spitzenburg 2 50@4 ® bbl, Spy 2 2@ 
2 50, Baldwin 2 25@2 75, Greening 2 25@2 35. 

At Boston, in rather light supply and in 
demand. King 2 50a3 Pp bbl, Baldwin 1 75a2, Green- 
ing 1 75a2, Tallman Sweets 1 50a2, common 75cal. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 








THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE MARKETS. 


BEANS—At Chicago, the demand is still light 
and will probably remain so until after New 
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Carriers, both 
angle, of any length req 


powers, Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-m' Feed 
mills, Circular-saw Machines. Land-rollers and Dog 
‘wwers, send for Fearless Catalogue. 

Address. MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill. N.B 








THE 


Poindexter Corn Splitting Machine, 


Sales in 1892 1 Machine, 
Sales in 1893 25 Machines. 
Sales to date, °94 469 Machines 







Power [lachines, 
with Elevator: 


description. Sold_di- 
IXTE MFG. CO., 


rect to dealers. POINI 
Department “G,” Indianapolis, Ind. 


18 KARAT 


GOLD PLATE 


LADIES’ OR GENT’S SIZE, 
CUT THIS OUT and send it tous 
with your name and address and 


Write us for special prices and 
» 










a bargain pay oursample pries, 
$2.50, and itis yours. It is beau- 
i tifully engraved and warranted 
the st time-keeper in the 
World for the money and equal 
in appearance toa genuineSolid 
Gold Watch. Write to-day, this 
offer will not appear ag 


® EASTLAKE MFG. CO., 
Corner Adams and State Sts: 






Ven CHICAGO, ILL: 





William Vickery, V. S., St. Louis, Mo., — 
“Ihave cured many bad cases of heaves with 


WILBUR’'S HEAVE CURE 


and recommend it to all.” Goods warranted or 

money refunded. By mail 75c.; #%5.00 per dozen 

by express. Sold by all druggists. Address 
WILBUR SEED MEAL CO., 

Corner Reed & Lake Sts., - - Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Year’s. Strictly hp peaand navy $145@150 Pp 
bu, ch cleaned 1 35@1 40, fair 130 h p medium 
140, ch cleaned 1 30@1 35, fair 125, brown Swe- 
dish 2 40@2 50, red kidney 2 15@2 25, Cal limas 4% 


At New York, all varieties move slowly. Ch 
marrow 2 12\4%4@2 15, medium 1 6744@170, pea 
1 65@1 6744, white kidney 235, red 2@2 05, black 
turtle soup 2@205, yellow eyes 2 l0@2 15, Cal 
limas 2 90@2 95, foreign medium 1 40@155, pea 
140@1 50, green peas 1 05a1 10. 

At Boston, a are ample and _ trade 
quiet. N ¥ and Vt hp pea 1 65@1 80 P bn, 
screened 1 5@@1 60, seconds 1 40@1 50, Cal pea 
2 15@2 25, h p medium 1 65@1 6714, screened 1 50@ 
1 60, seconds 1 40@1 50, foreign pea 1 65@1 70, me- 
dium 1 50@1 60, yellow eyes? 15, red kidney 2 05@ 
210, dried limas 5@5',c P Ib. 


DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS—At Chicago, ar- 
rivals are moderate and demand tame. Fey 
evap’d — 7c P th, ch 6, a7c, prime 64,@614e, 
sun-dried 5\4@6c, chopped %,a1',c, blackberries 
6c, raspberries 18@18',4c, fey apricots 8*4@%9c, good 
to ch 744@8\4e, unpeeled peaches 74a8'4c,prunes, 
four sizes 644@10'4¢, raisins, 2crown 2',@2%4e, 
Scrown 3@3'\%4c, 4crown 3',433%4¢, London layers 
$1 35@1 50 P bx, dried grapes 2'2a@3c. Hickory 
nuts, shellbarks 1@2, large S0a%9c, pecans 4a%e, 
walnuts 1 25@1 50 » bbl. 

At New York, evaporated apples steady. Pacifie 
fruits find a moderate jobbing outlet. Fey evap’d 
apples 7144@8\4c Pp th, ch Ta7Tyc, prime 61,4654, 
sun-dried 5',@6c, chopped 1l¥e@2'4c, cherries B@ 
1344c, blackberries 6@6149c, raspberries 154184,¢, 
plums 6@7e, Cal apricots T@10c, peaches, unpeel- 
ed 7@10c, peeled 12a@16c, Cal London layer raisins 
1454150 » bx, loose Muscatels, 3crown 80@95c, 
‘crown 1 40@1 50, currants 2444¢5\%4c, prunes in 
bxs 644@l1lc, bags 6%4@10',c, prunelles 8c. Fey 
Va peanuts 3%4c PP ib, pecans 4@5c, hickory 2 5043 
» bu, bull nuts 1@125, black walnuts 50@60c. 

At Boston, evaporated apples in limited de- 
mand at 6',48%c p ib. Nuts quiet. Hickory 
searce at 250a3 p bu, fey Va peanuts 34@3%c 


Pp Ib. 


EGGS—At Chicago, the feeling is easier on ac- 
count of light demand. Strictly fresh, loss off, 
cases returned 20c Pp dz, held stock 16@18¢e, firsts, 
new cases included 2@2Ic, cooler stock 13@lbic, 
pickled 10@12',c, seconds $2a@2 75) case. 

At New York, there isa feeling among dealers 
that fancy fresh exgs are about low enough and 
such are now steady. Fey nearby new-laid 23@24c 
Pp dz, N Yand Pa 214g¢@22c, western fresh 2l1c, 
fair to good 18a20¢, southern average best 2024 
20',c, western refrigerator, ch fall-packed 17@18e, 
early packed 15!,@16c, limed 
and inferior 2a35 50 case. 

At Boston, receipts are now quite liberal and 
holders are inclined to shade prices. Nearby and 
Cape fey 30c Pp az, easternch fresh 26@27c, fair to 
good 18a@23c, P E Island 17@20c, Vt and N H ch 26@ 
2ic, western fey 2ec,ch 22@23c, fall held 18@2Iie, 
southern ch fresh 22@23c, refrigerator l6c, limed 
15e. 








,a1314c, seconds 





FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, choice bright or- 
anges are in good demand. Fey $2@215 p bx, 
176 to 200 1 80.a@1 90, 96 to 128 1 25@1 50, russets 14024 
175, grape fruit, bright 3@3 50, russet 2@2 50, tan- 
gerines 3@3 50. Lemons steady. Fla 243 »p bx, 
Grapes, Catawbas 13@14c P 10-Ib bskt, Malaga 7@ 
10 p keg. Cal pears 1 25@2 25 p bx. Cranberries 
firm under good one demand. Cape Cod, ch 
large 1050@12 ® Dbl, good average 9 50@10, small 
and soft 7@8 50, N J 8 50@9 75, Wis 225@265 p bu. 
Strawberries quiet. Cal 25@30c P qt. 

At New York, cranberries in active demand. 
Fey Cape Cod 1250@13 P bbl, prime 9@12, defec- 
tive 7@8, NJ 9@10. Grapes in small supply. Ca- 
tawba and Concord 15@18c # small bskt. Oranges 
firm when ehoice, other Fla fruit quiet. Fla or- 
anges, selected 2 P bx, prime bright 1 50@1 87, rus- 
set 1 59@1 75, tangerines 2 50@3 50, mandarins 1 75@ 
2 50, lemons 1 50@3, grape fruit 2@3. 

At, Boston,choice cranberries in light supply and 
firm. Ch dark Cape Cod 11@12 ® bbl, light 7@10, 
country 6@10. Fla fruit in fair demand. Fey 
bright oranges 1 50@1 75 P bx, fair to ch 1@1 25, 
tangerines 3@3 50, mandarins 1 50@2, grape fruit 
2@3. Western N Y, Concord and Catawba grapes 
12@14c P small bskt. 


GAME—At Chicago, the demand for poultry 
has lessened the call for game. Prairie chickens 
4, drawn $450@5 P dz, quail 125@160, partridge, 
fey undrawn 3 50,woodcock 3 75@4,snipe and plover 
125, mallard ducks 2 50@3 50, red head 3@3 50, can- 
vas backs 5@10, teal 1 50@175, small 1 25@1 50, 

eese 40@60c ea, turkeys 10@12c th, bear saddles 

@10c, carcass 11@12c, venison 11@13c, squirrels 45 
@50c P dz, rabbits 75c@1 75. 

At New York, supplies are not over-abundant 
and the tone is about steady. Ch quail 175@2 » 
dz, nearby partridges 80c@1 P pr, western 50@75c, 
grouse, undrawn 8c@1, woodcock 80@90c, snipe 2 
@2 50 P dz, plover 2a3, canvas ducks 1@3 30 p 
pe. red heads 75c@1 75, mallards 40@75c, teal 30@ 

s, common 20@25c, ra»»bits 20@25c, jacks 40@55c, 
hares 20@25c. 

At Boston, in moderate supply, choice lots 
steady. Partridges 60c@1 — pr, dark grouse 9c@I1, 
pintail 70@80c, quail 175 ~ dz, red head ducks 75e 
@12 # pr, mallard 50@7T0c, teal 25@35c, small 20 
@25c, ch venison saddles 12@1l4c ® th, rabbits 20 
@60c P pr. 


GROUND FEEDS—At Chicago, in light de- 
mand and quiet. Bran $13@13 25 # ton, middlings 
in small demand. 

At New York, dull on mill stuff. Bulk cotton- 
seed meal firmer at 18@19 # ton, oil meal 23 50@24, 
middlings 9%c@1 P 100 Ibs, spring and winter bran 
8244@85c, sharps 95c@I1, rye feed 8244@85c. 

At Boston, prices are about steady. Quotations 
are for car lots of 24,000 lbs and upward, Prime 
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new cottonseed meal 19 75@20 25 P ton, old process 
linseed meal 23 50@23 75, fey Can bulk bran 

18 50, fey coarse winter 17 25@17 50, bulk Mich 17 
@17 50, mixed feed 18 50, hominy feed 18 25@19 50. 


HAY AND STRAW<~At Chicago, arrivals 
heavy, demand light, market dull. No1 timothy 
$10@11 P ton,No 2 9a10, mixed 7@9, upland prairie, 
good to ch 8 50@10, poor to fair 4 50a7 50, 

At New York, quiet with liberal supplies. 
Prime timothy 75c » 100 ths, No 1 70@75e, No 260 
@65c, No 3 0@5he, clover mixed 50a@55¢, clover 45@ 
50e, salt hay 45¢e, long rye straw 50@55ce, short 
40a 45¢e, wheat 40c, oat 35a 45e. 

At Boston, thedemand isslow and the mar- 
ket dull. N Yand Canch to fey hay 4 @b Pp 
ton, fair to good 13@14, eastern ch 15, ordinary to 
fair 12@12 50, poor 9@10, clover and clover mix- 
ed 10 Wa@ 12, swale 85049, good to prime rye straw 
10@ 11. 


ONIONS—At Chicago, the market is feature- 
less, arrivals light. No 1 red $125@135 Pp bbl, 
yellow 1 25a1 35, No 2 stock 50@T5c, No 1 Mich 38@ 
40c » bu, O fine 444 45¢e, Spanish T5q@%e. 

At New York, white and fancy red are firm, 
others slow. White, fair to ch3a@8P bbl, eastern 
red 175@2, yellow 1 37@1 62, Orange Co red 125@ 
1 87, yellow l@l 50. 

At Boston, in moderate demand. Natives 
175a@2 p bbl, N ¥ 150. 

PORK PRODUCT—At Chicago, lard and ribs 
fairly active. Mess pork $11 75@11 8744 » bbl, 
lard 6 85.46 87%, short rib sides 5 90@5 95. 

At New York, only a small jobbing trade is 
reported. Mess pork 13 25a1375 p bbl, family 
mess 12a1250, short clear 13 75416, lard 710, 
bacons 55,253,¢ P tb, pigs 6Ga64yc, country dressed 
pork S!,a7e, pork tenderloins 10a12c, small roast- 
ing pigs 8« 12c. 

At Boston, trade quiet, prices unchanged. Pork 
backs, clear and short clear 15 50@16 |) bbl, lean 
ends 1641650, mess 13a13 50, pure rendered lard 
7%4@81,c, western compound 6a6',4c. 

POULTRY—At Chicago, supplies are quite 
plentiful and prices have eased off. Turkeys, ch 
dry-picked 81,c ib, fair to gooa 7@8c,ordinary 6c, 
old gobblers 7c, scalawags 5c, scalded chickens, 
old hens 6@6%4¢,mixed 6@612c, springs 64@7e, 
roosters 4@4\%4c, dry-picked chickens 6a@6\4c, fey 
capons lalic, good 12@14c, ch ducks 9c, geese 8% 
ase. 

At New York, fancy poultry in moderate supply 
and commands full prices. Turkeys, good to fey 
N J 13@15e, Deland Md 12@13c, N Y and Pa 11%@ 
12144c, western scalded, ch to fey 11@12e, dry-pick 
ed 11@1114c, fey Phila chickens 15@16c, fair to 
good 1l2@l4e, N J 11@12c, N ¥Y and Pa 10@1l1c, west- 
ern 8a10c, NJ fowls 10@1le, N J ducks 12@13ce, 
N Y and Pa 10@1ie, geese 11@13c, squabs $2@2 75 
P dz. 

At Boston, receipts are none too plentiful and 
prices are firm. Northern and eastern ch young 
turkeys léc P tb, common to good 12@14e,ch ehick- 
ens 15@l6c,extra fowls lle, ch ducks 12@13c, geese 
ll@i3e, pigeons 1 Pp dz. 

VEGETABLES—At Chicago, supplies are not 
large and choice stock is in steady, moderate de- 
mand. Brussels sprouts 15@20c P qt, home-grown 
cabbage $4@5 P 100, 8@10 P ton, Mich 7@8, home- 
grown cauliflower Tic@l 25 P dz, eastern 4@ 
5 Pp bbl, Cal250@3 Pera, La cucumbers T5c@1 
Pp dz, celeryl0@20e Pdz, Fla egg plant 1 25@1 50 
P dz, lettuce 80ca1 Pp 4 dz, endive 25@35e p dz, 
Fla squash 250) bu, parsley 25¢c P dz, radishes 
25@30c, spinach 25@7be P bbl, Hubbard squash 10 
YP ton, 50a@T5e P dz, marrow T5c, tomatoes 3@4 
~ cra, Baltimore turnips 75c@1 P bbl, rutabagas 
11@20ec P bu. 

At New York, green stuff now arriving fis ir- 
regular in quality, but when choice is easily dis- 
posed of. Brussels sprouts 10@1l5e P qt, domes- 
tic cabbage 1@4 P 100, Danish 4@5, washed car- 
rots T5e # bbl, unwashed 50@60c, cauliflower 
1@4, Mich celery 25@50c P dz, N ¥ and western 15 
@35e, N Ochicory 5 P bbl, Fla cucumbers 1@2 50 
® cra, egg plant 3@5 P bbl, green _peas 1@3 P 
era, kale 40@60c ® bbl, N O lettuce 5@7, radishes 
1 50@3 100, spinach 1@1 50 ® bbi, marrow 
squash 75¢ P bbl, Hubbard 1@1 25, turnips 60 
@ib5e, Fla string beans 1@2 # cra, tomatoes 1 50@3. 

At Boston, cabbages plentiful and slow. Na- 
tives 2@3 P 100, 10 ton. uash quiet. Mar- 
row 10@12 ® ton, Hubbard 15. altimore spinach 
in full supply, 75c@1 P bbl. Turnips steady. 
St Andrews 50a@75c # bbl, Cape Cod 1@1 25. 


WOOL—Quiet and nearly steady. 


OTHER ARTICLES—Such markets as furs and 
skins, hides, tallow and grease are about steady 
at prices recently reported. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry in good 
demand at fair prices. Chickens 8@12c P hl w, 
12@13c d w, turkeys 14@15c 1 w, 154%4@17e d w, ducks 
13al4c 1 w, 14@15¢ d w, geese 11@12c | w, 12@13c 
dw. Eggs scarce, strictly fresh 30@32c P dz, 
cold storage 21@22c. Potatoes $150@162 p bbl, 
sweets 150@1 75. Onions in fairdemand at weak 

rices. White 2@225P bbl, red 150@1 75, yellow 

75@2, cabbages 3@350 ® 100, turnips 50@60c 
bbl, rutabagas 50@60c, medium beans 2 10@2 20 
bu, pea 2 20a2 25, red kidney 2 45@2 55, lima 2 40@ 
250. Apples in good demand at firm prices. 
Baldwins 150@175 PP bbl, Greenings 1 50@1 75, 
Northern Spy 1 75@2, cranberries 7@8. Live stock 
in fairdemand. Good to best steers 444@5\%c 
® th, mixed butchers’ stock 34@4%c, milch cows 
26@35 ea, veal calves 5@6c, best heavy hogs 3% 
@4%4,c, corn-fed mutton 4@4%c, yearlings 5@5%4¢c, 
spring lambs 5142@6%c, good to ch fine wool 164 
20c, good to ch unwashed 10@15c, green salte 
hides 5@8c, calfskins 35@65c ea, tallow 4@5c. 


At Utica, spring pat flour $4 ® bbl, winter 3 75, 





oats 42@44c, corn 62@63c, corn meal 25) ton, Nol 
hay Tc P 100 ibs. -otatoes 35@40c P bu, onions 
45@,50c, beans 1 60@2 50, common to choice apples 
45@75e. Fowls 8c P ib | w, 11@12c d w, chickens 9c 
1 w, 11@12c d w, turkeys 10@lic 1 w, 12@13c d w, 
ducks 9@10¢ 1 w, 12@13¢c dw. Fresh eggs 23@25c p 
dz. Heavy and light hogs 54,@5%c ® ib d w, tal- 
low 2@4e, steers 6a@7c P tb, ch pork loins 8c, lamb 
7@8e, sausage 8c, bacon 16 P 100 tbs, compound 
lard 7e P th. Apples 2 50@3 P bbl, oranges 2 50a3 
P bx, lemons 3 50@4 50. 


At Buffalo, grain dull and in little demand. 
No 2 red wheat 5814,4c ® bu, No 2 corn 46',@47%e, 
No2 white oats 3644c,western barley 55@6lc,Canada 
60@b4ic, No2rye 53\,a54c, linseed meal $22 Pp ton, 
coarse winter bran 15a15 50, fine middlings 15 50a17, 
rye feed 16a17. Poultry firm, fancy stock slightly 
advanced. Fowls 6aT7c ® tb | w, 6a8e d w, chickens 
7a8e l w, Ta9e d w, turkeys 9@10c, geese &@10c, live 
geese 75a8ic ea. Fresh, nearby eggs 23@24c, west- 
ern 20@22c. Medium and pea beans 170@2 Pp bu, 
marrow 2 25a240. Hams 94,@1lc P th, bacon 9al2c, 
lard 744a9\4c. Butchers’ steer hides 334¢ # tb,cows 
2%4c, calves 5c, lambskins 30a50c ea. Vegetables 
generally steady. Potatoes 45a@5i0c P bu, onions 
40@50c, cabbages 1 50a3 P 100, turnips 60a70c } bbl, 
sweet potatoes 1 75a2 50, Hubbard squash ic P tb. 
Apples 1@3 50 Y bbl, oranges 2a2 75 # bx, lemons 
1 75a2 75, grapes 13al8e P bb bskt, cranberries 3 25 
a4Pcra, hickory nuts 150@175 P bu. Timothy 
seed 2 75a3 ® bu, clover 575a6. Loose timothy hay 
11 Hal4 P ton, baled 10 50a12. 


At Syracuse, wheat 58 P bu, oats 40@43c, corn 
56@58e, barley 50@580, bran $17 P ton, best pat 
flour 4 25 p bbl, middlings 18 } ton, baled timothy 
hay 9@13, oat straw 6@7. Farmers’ beef 4@5%c ® 
Ib, best heavy hogs 5 50@6 P 100 ths, sheep ba7c P 
ib, spring lambs 8@10c, fine washed wool 10@12c » 

» green salted hides 2@4c, calfskins The ea. 
Fresh eggs 20@25c P dz. Chickens 10@13c P thd 
w, turkeys 12@14c, ducks 12@13c. Potatoes 35@40e 
® bu, onions 35@40c, cabbages 1 50@2 50 P 100, tur- 
nips 20@25c, marrow beans 150@2, pea 1 40@1 60, 
a ples, Baldwins 50@60c P bu, Greenings 40@50c, 

orthern Spy 60@75c, Hubbard squash Tic » 100 
ibs, honey 10@1214c ® th, parsnips 40e P bu, pump- 
kins 75c@1 P dz, butternuts 40c P bu. 


In Other Places—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 
cows and heifers, side, prime 54,atc » ib, pork, 
6c, fowls 10c d w, spring chicks l0c, eggs 24c 4 dz, 
potatoes 40c Y bu,ch baled timothy 50a60c P 100 tbs, 
ye straw 60a70c P 100 tbs, oats 30a40c.—At Salem, 

ashington Co, potatoes 40a4ic P bu.—At Wina- 
ville, Montgomery Co, beef 4a5c, pork 5a6e, chick- 
ens 8c, turkeys 8al0c.—At Yaphank, Suffolk Co, 
eggs 30c P dz. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, grain and 
ry! unchanged, dried fruits active mainly because 
of low prices. No 2corn 48@48%c # bu, No 1 white 
oats 38@3814c, No 1 red wheat 57@58c, middlings 
$15 50@17 50 P ton, winter wheat bran 14 75@15, ch 
baled timothy hay 12@12 50, mixed 10 75@11, No 1 

rairie 9 25@9 50, oat straw 5 75@6, wheat 5 50@5 75. 

tigin cmy butter 26@27c P tb, dairy 20c,extra coun- 
try 18@20c, full cream O cheese 10%@lic, N Y full 
cream 11%@12c,O Swiss 12@12%c, limburger 9% 
@10e. Chickens 40@50c P pr, springs 30@40c | w,10@ 
lic P ib d w, geese 8@10c, ducks 11@12c, turkeys Il 
@l12e, fresh eggs 23@24c dz, southern 20@23c, 
cold storage 18@19c. Lard 5%@8c P fh, sausage 
5c. H pnavy beans 1 70@1 80 } bu, lima 514@5%%c 
® th. Potatoes 58@60c P bu, Jersey sweets 2 75@ 
3 bbl, celery 2@ic P dz, cabbages 1 10@1 25 Pp 
bbl, turnips 40@50c bu, parsnips 175@2 # bbl, 
carrots 1 2@1 50, onions 1 50@1 60. Ch fey apples 
2 25@2 75 Y bbl, cranberries 10@11, lemons 3@3 75 B 
bx, Fla oranges 2 50@3, evap’d apples 844@9ec, apri- 
cots 9}4,@llic. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” are of great ser. 


vice in subduing hoarseness and coughs. Sold 
only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 





About the handsomest calendar issued for 1895 
is thatof the Hartman Mfg. Co. (western office, 
Manhattan Bidg., Chicago), and is entirely a 
Chicago production. The engraving is done by 
the Chicago Photo Engraving Co., and the print- 
ing by Colbert & Dittman, a young firm whose 
color work is astonishing even the experts who 
are familiar with that of Paris. The design is ex- 
quisite, and the whole result is well worth three 
times the price asked for it, 8c. in stamps. 





The New York State Drain, Tile and Pipe Works 
{js the oldest and largest enterprise devoted to the 
manufacture of agricultural tile in the United 
States, and while its products are by no means 
confined to drain tile at the present time, still its 
facilities remain such that all kinds and sizes of 
tile are still produced in large quantities and 
orders in any amount are promptly filled, and at 
prices that command the attention of the trade 
and consumers. This enterprise was originally 
established in 1852 by George Jackson, who died 
in 1881 and was succeeded in business by his sons, 
George and John H., and at the death of his 
brother this Spring the present proprietor, Mr. 
John H. Jackson, assumed sole contro! of the busi- 
ness. The works are located at Albany, N. Y.,and 
cover a tract of ten acres of ground. Mr. Jackson 
manufactures round and sole agricultural drain 
tile from 114 to 12in., and the outputis from three 
to four million tile annually. r. Jackson also 
deals extensively in Akron standard sewer pipe, 
building brick, fire sand, Kaolin, Rosendale, Por't- 
land and King’s windsor cement, lime, plaster, 
hair, etc., of which he carries an immense stock. 
This enterprise is one of the most importa :t 
sources of supply for its products in the country, 
and the business is conducted upon a liberal and 
fair-dealing policy. 
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The Movement in Heavy Leaf. 


The past season has been a peculiar one for 
heavy leaf. The summer season was unusually 
dry and seriously interfered with the growth of 
young plants. As the harvesting season advanc- 
ed, the plants were not properly matured and 
many were cut green. During the fall and curing 
season, but little rain fell and the leaf has not 
cured as favorably as usual. As aresult the to- 
bacco was nearly two weeks backward in reach- 
ing centers of disposal. 

The table below shows that for 11 mos of 1894 
there wasan increase of 37,000 hhds marketed at 
the principal markets over the previous year, 
54,5446 more hhds being disposed of at Louisville 
than in 1893. Stocks on hand remain about as one 
year ago while sales of leaf have increased about 
37,000 hhds. Quotations have changed but little 
during November and early December while at 
seaboard points stocks have increased about 
10,000 hhds. 

The Trade in Heavy Leaf (Hogsheads). 
AT WESTERN MARKETS. 
*From Jan_————*184——_—_ 
l to Dec 1 Receapts Stocks Sales 
Cincinnati 72,746 25,425 49,321 
Louisville 115,508 


—— = 
Rec Stocks Sales 
98, 24,989 70,152 








St 8 
Clarkeville 27,818 
Hopkinsville 8,852 
Paducah 
Mayfield 
Nashville 





1,148 6183 14 454 

















Totals 259,792 50,774 200,596 222,983 50,250 171,853 5,12 15,413 
AT SEABOARD MARKETS. 
Stocks in '4-, Stocks 





Receipts Sales : 
Nov Nov Dec 1 Novl Nov, #8 
New York 2,176 900 16,917 17,570 16,266 
Baltimore 2,046 4,840 21,723 20,286 9,004 
Richmond 982 2,840 20,569 16,673 23,845 
Total 5,154 5,580 59,200 54,529 49,205 


MARKET QUOTATIONS, PER 100 LBS, 1893 CROP. 
At Cincinnati 





fr Lugs- Cutting Plug 

Smoking _ Stripping leaf stock 
Common dark $3.50G4.50 5.00@ 6.00 3.50@ 4.00 
Common bright 5.00@6.00 — 5 00 


7.08.00  6.50@ 7.50 10.00@11.00 8.00@10.00 


Medium bright 
8.00@9.00 8.00@ 9.00 — 12,00@13.00 11.00@12.00 


Good bright 


Fine an 10.00@14.00 = 14.00@16.00 13.00@15.00 
Fancy - — 16.00@21.75 17.00@22.00 
At§Louisville 
Fillers Cutting 
red colory to bright 
Trash $4.00@ 5.00 6.75@ 7.50 
Common 6.50@ 7.00 8.0%K@ 9.00 


Medium 9.00 10.00 


Good medium 11.00@12.50 





Good 12.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 
Fine 16.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 
Selections 24.00@@025.50 20.00@22.00 


” ® Bed fillers, colory; * $1@3 higher. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HATFIELD—Buyings by Joseph Meyer’s Sons 
last week were, Joseph Breor 37 cs, Louis Murray 
13 cs at 6c, Mrs M. Boyles 48 cs at. lland 3c, John 
Wenzel 10 cs at 74¢. 

CONNECTICUT. 

ENFIELD—The storm of last week facilitated 
taking down tobacco. The cropis now all taken 
from the poles. Growers are assorting and will 
probably sell soon. The leaf is in good condition 
with no hail holes or or sweating. Fabulous 
prices are not expected but the risks incurred by 
producing should be paid for. 

WEsT SUFFIELD—None of the ’94crop has been 
sold within six weeks. It isacropof good quality 
and allin the bundle awaiting buyers. Some ’93 
crops are unsold, 

SUFFIELD—Tobaceo is again on the move and in 
large quantities. Mr Dennerlein of New York 
bought several good-sized crops, which with his 
previous purchases makes his buyings aggregate 
over 500 cs in this town. Sales were mostly at 14 
to 18c. The sellers with acreage were, J. P. Spen- 
cer 10, Pinney Bros 10, Bert Crane 4, W. Ford 4, Baum 
Brothers 3,A. Russell 4, C. C. Spencer 4, G. Har- 
mon 7, H. Button 7, D. Edwards 3, 8. Phelps 5, P. 
Haley 3, O. Kellogg 6, W. Pease 4,8. Thompson 8, 
Growers hope Mr Dennerlein and other-out-of 
town buyers will continue to stir up the market 
by paying a fair wo oo to growers. Local 
buyers have been holding hoping to buy at 8 to 
10c, but they will find the best leaf disposed of 
unless buying is begun soon. The sale made by 
Pinney Brothers and incorrectly reported two 
weeks ago at 15¢c was made at lic. 


At New York City. 

The aqgecset of holidays slackened trade con- 
siderably among dealers and manufacturers. The 
goods most in demand were Pa Havana seed B’s 
and ’92jbroad leaf on which holders advanced 
prices. Fine New England Havana wrappers sell 
up to65c while New England leaf suitable for 
binders finds a ready sale at profitable figures to 
holders. 

Among the sales were 275 cs ’92 Ct Hav wrappers 
at 35 and 45c,100 es ’92 Ct Hav at p t,150 es 793 Ct Hav 
wrappers at 15 and 25c, 250 cs ’93 Ct Hav at p t, 100 
es ’93 Ct oroad leaf at p t, 150 cs 93 Pa Hav B’s m w 
f o b at 11%, 25 cs 92 Pa Hav at 15e, 200 cs °93 Pa 
Hav B’s and C’s at 12¢, 175 es ’92 Pa broad leaf B’s 
and C’s at 12 and i4c, 100 es ’92 Onondaga B’s at 
1242c, 100 es 92 Ohio broad leaf at 644c, 125 es °93 
Ohio broad leaf & and 9c, 125 es ’93 flats, run- 
ning at 9and 10c,50 es ’92 flats selected at 16 
and 20c, 359 cs ’92 Wis at 11 ana 14c. 


IN OTHER STATES. 


NEW OHIO LEAF has been coming into the Cin- 
cinnati market in larger quantity since the fa- 
vorable stripping season of early December, 
Markets have been active and sales generally sat- 
isfactory. Good mediums and fine tebacco have 
been especially strong.—Brown Co D growers re- 
port a heavy crop but low prices.—In the Miami 








TOBACCO CROP 


valley, favorable weather allows of stripping. A 
general movementin leaf from growers’ hands 
has set in at from 6 to 64%4c, some finest crops hav- 
ing sold at7c. Zimmer’s Spanish is the leaf most 
in demand and movements have occurred in 
nearly all the outlying districts although at 
Miamisburg but few transactions have occurred. 
Henry Meyer & Co, Cincinnati leaf dealers, will 
distribute $150 in prizes at each of their ware- 
houses at Carlisie and West Alexandria for the 
best crops of 1894 Ohio Spanish. The first prize is 
$50 for the best handled, evenly assorted and 
cleanest packed crop of no less than eight cases. 


PENNSYLVANIA leaf in growers’ hands remains 
untuuched. No sales are reported and but little 
if any movement takes place. Sales among Lan- 
caster dealers were at a minimum, less than 425 cs 
being reported sold last week against 1200 one 
year ago. 

NORTH CAROLINA leaf receipts at Winston were 
heavy from Dec 1 to 10 and double sales were run. 
The quality was not up to the average. Wrappers 
and good fillers are in demand at well-maintain- 
ed prices.—At Rocky Mount, 817,321 lbs leaf were 
sold in November for $93,602.—At Asheville, the 
breaks were large with very desirable colory 
stock, but sales were small. A very colory crop 
is being marketed and all grades are readily tak- 
en.—At Henderson, the market has been active 
for all brights with firm prices. There has been 
a@ noticeable increase of wrappers.—At Louisburg, 
sales have increased. Wrapper leaf is scarce. 
About one-half the crop has been sold. 








Ia Our Great Grandfather’s Time, 


big bulky pills were in 
general use. Like the 
‘*blunderbuss”’ of 
that decade they 
were big and clum- 
sy, but ineffec- 
tive. In thiscent- 
ury of enlight- 
fk enment, we have 

Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pel- 
lets, which 
cure all liver, 
stomach and 
bowel derange- 
ments in the 
most effective 
way. 

Assist Nature 
a little now and then, with a gentle, 
cleansing laxative, thereby removing of- 
fendiug matter from the stomach and 
bowels, toning up and invigorating the 
liver and quickening its tardy action, 
and you thereby remove the cause of a 
multitude of distressing diseases, such as 
headaches, indigestion, or dyspepsia, 
biliousness, pimples, blotches, eruption: 
boils, constipation, piles, fistulas an 
maladies too numerous to mention. 

If people would pay more attention to 
roperly regulating the action of their 
owels, they would have less fre- 

quent occasion to call for their doctor’s 
services to subdue attacks of dangerous 
diseases. 

That, of all known agents to accom- 
lish this purpose, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 

Pellets are unequaled, is proven by the 
fact that once used, they are always in 
favor. Their secondary effect is to keep 
the bowels open and regular, not to fur- 
ther constipate, as is the case with other 
pills. Hence, their great popularity, 
with sufferers from habitual constipation, 
piles and indigestion. 

A free sample of the ‘‘-Pellets,”’ (4 to 7 
doses) on trial, is mailed to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of nameand address 
on postal card. 

Address, WoRLD’s DISPENSARY MEDI- 
CAI, ASSCCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 















fine Gold plated Watch 
TO EVERY READER 
OF THIS PAPER. 









Cur Tuis OvuT and send itt 
with yourname and add 
andwe will sendyou one of these 
legant,richly jeweled, go 

watches by express for ex- 
2ation, and if you think it 
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TLAKE MFG. CO., 
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Helpless Ten Weeks 


“I was attacked with acute rheumatism and 
was laid up in the house ten weeks. My right 
arm was withered away 
to skin and bone and 
Ihad almost lost the use 
of it. <A friend advised 
me to try Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which I did, and 
by the time the first 
bottle was used I was 
feeling a little better. 
I could see and feel a 
great change. The flesh 
was returning to my 
arm and the soreness 
was leaving my body 
and limbs. I am thank- 


Hood’s*sCures 


ful that I have found a medicine which will help a 
man who has rheumatism.” RICHARD FOR- 
RESTALL, Oelwein, lowa. Get only Hood’s. 





4S 
Forrestall 





Mr. R. 





Hoods’ Pills cure all Liver Ills, Biliousness. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW [lMONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


ee 

We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our subscri- 
bers can save money by ordering other papers of us. The 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduged price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST each for one year. 





Cost Our 

Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, $5.00 $4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.00 2.75 
World, “Twice a Week,” New York, 2.00 1.60 
Weekly Sun, New York, ° 2.00 1.80 
Weekly Times, New York. 1.75 1.60 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.80 
New York Ledger, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.55 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.55 
St. Nicholas, New York, 4.00 3.55 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.50 2.35 
Scientific American, New York, 4.90 3.65 
American Gardenlng, New York, 2.00 L75 
Frank Leslie’s Ill. Newspaper, New York, 5.00 4.30 
Judge, New York, 6.00 5.25 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y. 2.25 1.75 
Farm Poultry, semi-monthly, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.80 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C., 2.00 1.80 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, IL, 3.00 2.75 
Ohio Poultry Journal, Dayton, Ohio, 1.65 1.50 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Enquirer “Twice a Week,” Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 LIt 
Household Realm, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.30 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.40 
Delineator, New York, 2.00 1.90 
Inter Ocean, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.15 
Dairy World, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, IIL, 2.00 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.70 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.80 
Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1.50 1.25 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa., 2.00 1.50 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 1.80 
Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 2.00 L75 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 2.00 1.85 
Tribune, Detro’ Mich., 2.00 L4 


Address or ; to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid dela’ ad to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
78 Columbus Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


DO YOUR OWN 
PRINTING oinet rivted rules 


: oe Stamp for catalogue, 
Press for printing) Presses, type, cards. 
@ small-paper g4u, 2 “C- to factory. 


KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 





Saves money! Makes 
money printing for 














OR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of cheap 
farms, apply to A. P. BARNES & CoO.. Real 
Estate Brokers, Snow Hill, Md. 





ORE Bred Indian Games, B. P. Rocks, 8. 8S. Hamburgs, 
Buff Leghorns for sale. C.C.Fulton,Stewartstown 
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NEW YORK. 

INSTITUTES FOR THE NEXT TWO WEEKS. 
Fayetteville, Jan2 Wolcott Jan 8-9 
Camden, Jan23 Seneca Falls, Jan 9-10 
Mexico, Jan34 Phelps, Jan 10 
De Ruyter, Jan34 Clyde, Jan 1¢-11 
Cortland, Jan45 Romulus, Jan ll 
Fulton Jan45 Penn Yan, Jan 11-12 
Freeville, Jan7 Macedon, Jan 11-12 
Locke, Jan78 Farmer, Jan 11-12 
Hannibal, Jan 7-8 Syracuse farmers’, Jan 12 


Byron, Genesee Co Q, Dec 2i1—Large quanti- 
ties of hay, pork, potatoes and beans being 
shipped from here. Prices of all farm products 
low compared with former years. This is es- 
pecially true of wheat and wool. Quite a lot 
of steers and lambs being fed for spring trade. 
— This is afine section for dairying and 
when farmers get better fixed for it, its dairy 
output will be large. The cheese factory has 
been very successful the past season. A 
number of farmers are building houses for 
poultry, believing that there will be good 
money in the business in the near future.—— 
E. R. Coulson has a fine herd of Jerseys from 
which he is selling butter at remunerative 
prices. Price of good horses very low. 








Constantia, Oswego Co 0, Dec 22—Constantia 
is the most southeastern town in the county. 
Its surface is rolling, and the soil for the most 
pert light and —~ 4" It still has a great deal 
of uncleared land, but the valuable timber has 
been most all culled out. There are numerous 
glass factories here but most of them are shut 
down at present and many men are out of em- 
ployment..——Farmers discouraged over the 
present outlook. Home markets are poor and 
there is little demand for their produce. Hard 
times have prevented their making improve- 
ments on farm buildings. This town was 
bonded for the old New York and Oswego 
Midland railroad for the large sum of $80,000. 
The bonded debt has been paid except’20,000. 
As a consequence real estateis a drugin the 
market, and when sold under the hammer 
farms often go for less than the buildings are 
worth. One farm of 160 acres with good build- 
ings, recently purchased for 4000, could now 
be bought for 1500. Another of 100 acres with 
buildings in good .repair can be had at the 
same figure. here are many empty farm- 
houses, giving the farms a resemblance to the 
abandoned farms of New England. Grass is 
in poor condition and the hay crop was light. 
Some good corn was raised and potatoes were 
afaircrop. The yield of oats was light. Sweet 
corn is raised to some extent forcanning. Ap- 
ples, tomatoes and beans are also canned. 
Blackberries very plenty in the woods. Thou- 
sands of quarts were picked and carried to 
market this year, and as many are estimated 
to have been left onthe bushes. They were 
sold as lowas 2c per qt. If farmers would 
turn attention to canning this fruit it would 
doubtless be found profitable. The berries 
growing wild require no cultivation. 


Clay, Onondaga Co oO, Dec 22—A. A. Win- 
chell has recently built an addition to his resi- 
dence.——A little corn remains to be husked. 
A few plowing sod land. Great preparations 
are being made for the Christmas tree festival 
at the Methodist church. Protracted meetings 
will commence at the church immediately after 
the holidays. 

Mecklenburg, Schuyler Co 0, Dec 21—David 
Thompson has purchased a bone machine and 
is grinding fresh bones for poultry.——On ac- 
count of the bad condition of the roads little 
produce is going to market.—Most farmers 
are getting up their year’s supply of wood. 
J. 8. Bodle has sold his feeding lambs to J. S. 
Able.——A number of farmers have bought a 
supply of sugar at $4.40 per 100 lbs. 

Minaville, Montgomery Co 0, Dec 20—Cows 
are scarce and bring a good price. Horses 
very cheap, a good cow bringing nearly as 
much as a good horse.——Minaville grange has 
just finished unloading acarload of wheat bran 
and flour which was bought when prices were 
low.—tThe hay trade is dull, the best bring- 
ing only $10.—Grain of all kinds remains 
about the same in price. Potatoes are cheaper 
than a month ago.——Meat of all kinds cheap. 


Norfolk, St Lawrence Co 6, Dec 22—Wood 
cutting is taking most attention at presentand 
many are waiting for snow todo hauling.—— 
Butchering nearly all done.——Poultry trade 
not as lively as in former years. Not so many 
turkeys raised the past season as usual. Eggs 
are well up and in good demand. Butter 20c. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co 0, Dec 22—Cows 
doing wei! and milk bringing 2}c at the cream- 
ery. Many still doing plowing.——Every 
number of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is filled 
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with matter which cannot help proving in- 
structive and profitable to the farmer. It 
should be in the hands of every cultivator of 
the soil. Prices are as follows: Butter 22c, 
cheese 12c, potatoes 30c, buckwheat 60c, oats 
40c, beef 5c, pork 6c, cows $30 to 40. 


New Scotland, Albany Co oO, Dec 21—Crops 
all gathered and in many cases all drawn to 
market.——lIt is expected that Jay H. Newbury 
of Guilderland will move his foundry plant 
here in the spring on land recently purchased 
of F. B. La Grange.——George Hatch, William 
H. Mathies, W. C. Moak and Alfred Freder- 
ick have been swindled out of their hay crop 
by a new firm which started in here about six 
weeks ago under the name of E. C. Davis & Co. 
Davis is now in Schenectady jail serving a 
sentence and his partner, W. J. Hotaling, is 
under arrest here. 


Philmont, Columbia Co a, Dec 21—Eli Hamm 
shipped a lot of poultry to market this week. 
For turkeys he received 7e per lb live weight 
and for chickens 8c. R. V. Cameron, ex- 
pmnese of this place,is rapidly improving 
nis newly-purchased farm. He has lately built 
a large hennery and expects to engage in the 
poultry business. Frank G. Decker sold sev- 
eral hundred bushels of potatoes recently for 
which he received $1 per bu. 

Roxbury, Delaware Co q, Dec 21—Milk pro- 
ducers are now receiving 3c per gt for their 

roduct. Dairymen who have held to their 

utter are not pleased. Some are selling as 
low as 16c. Fresh cows demand a good price. 
In the dairy districts cows, horses and shee 
are very cheap. The sheep industry isin ba 
condition. ——Farmers are looking after their 
wood and ice supplies. The new road from 
Gilboa to Mrs I. Harelingberg’sis open for 
travel.——Money scarce and all classes of citi- 
izens practicing the strictest economy. Many 
farms will change owners if hard times con- 
tinue much longer. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co 0, Dec 22—D. Cooley, 
formerly a prominent farmer and familiar fig- 
ure in the community, was stricken with a 
ysis Sunday last and died Monday, at his home 
in Unionville. P. & G. Youngs and D. Spath 
cut, split and piled 9} cords of wood ina day 
for Ex-Sheriff Washburn. Weather for work- 
ing in the woods never was more favorable. 

Salem, Washington Co ao, Dec 21—Farmers 
never had a better fall for finishing up the sea- 
son’s work.——Potatoes were a fair crop and 
bring fair prices. Apples very plenty and 
extra fine. Flour is unusually low, the best 
retailing at $4 p bbl or even less. Some fall 

lowing done but not as much as usual.— 
Malented citizens of Shushan gave an enter- 
tainment forthe benefit of the electric light 
fund. The shirt factory at Shushan has 
started again and employs over 100 women 
and boys. 


Fruit Growers Convene Next Week—The 
20th annual mpaatine of the state horticultural 
society will be held in the court house at 
Trenton, Wednesday and Thursday, Jan 2 and 
3. An unusually good program has been ar- 
ranged’and the meeting promises to be a suc- 
cess in every way. 

An Onondaga County Reader Passes Away.— 
The wife of J. S. Martin died at her home 
in De Witt Center, Dec 5, after an illness of 
four months from strangulated hernia. Mrs 
Martin was born in Washington county, N Y, 56 
years ago and moved to this vicinity when she 
was 12 years of age. She had been married 40 
years and was a loving wife and mother and 
will be much missed, not only by her own 
family, but by her many friends and neigh- 
bors. She was putin the vault at Oakwood, 
Dec7. She leaves a husband, two daughters 
anda son who have the sympathy of the en- 
tire community. 

Persecuting Dehorners—E. G. Wallace of 
Apulia, N Y, had such excellent results from 
dehorning his cows that he did considerable of 
this work for his neighbors, and,in May, ’94, 
was arrested for dehorning 62 head of cattle 
belonging to W. E. McEvers. After strong op- 
position from the district attorney, the case 
was carried to the grand jury. The first jury 
satfin June, but being mostly composed of 
farmers, the case was not brought before it. 
The next jury sat in September and being 
composed mostly of men from Syracuse, Mr 
Wallace was indited, and meanwhile has been 
paraded in the local papers by his persecutors 
as a@ man of great cruelty. Farmer Wallace 
need not be disturbed. Let him simply send 
to Cornell university for its bulletin on de- 
horning in which the practice is indorsed by 


























the highest official authority in the Empire 
state. It is too late in the day for any one to 
be convicted of cruelty for dehorning when 
ag ety J performed, just as no one is arrested 
or the still more cruel but equally important 
operation of castration. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Yaphank, Suffolk Co q, Dec 22—All crops 
slow ofsale. Cauliflower about all gone to 
market. Last few shipments brought good 
= A good many potatoes still in farmers’ 
1ands. Many farmers carting wood to the 
depot. A few have not finished husking corn. 

B. Overton is building a fine house on 
his farm and has but recently put up aflarge 
barn. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


INSTITUTES FOR THE COMING TWO WEEKS. 
Montgomery, Sara- Lebanon, Annville, Jan 9-10 
oga, Jan45 Mifflin, Lewistown, 
Lebanon, Jonestown, Jan 11-12 
Jan7-8 Perry, Millerstown, Jan 8-9 
Wyoming, Clinton Co 4, Dec 2i—The Lack- 
awanna county farmers’ institute was a great 
success. Many valuable points were brought 
out and it was claimed that the low average of 
dairy product per cow and consequently small 
profit results from many farmers not under- 
standing the science of feeding and from keep- 
ing unprofitable cows. As proof an experi- 
ment was cited in which two cows from the 
same herd were tested. One produced butter 
at a cost of llc per lb, the other at a cost of 26c. 
Testing all the cows in the herd and getting 
rid of unprofitable ones was strongly advised. 
Good ensilage, taking into account the cost of 
production, was recommended as one of the 
cheapest and best dairy feeds that the farmer 
can produce. But it does not make a balanced 
ration and so should be fed with other feeds. 
Mangel beets were claimed to be worth about 
one-half as much as ensilage. Good clover 
was pronounced the best single feed produced 
on the farm, having the proper constituents for 
the sustenance of the cow and the production 
of milk. Itis worth as much again as timo- 
thy. Immature potatoes and corn or other 
seeds were declared very undesirable for seed 
purposes. Freeman Leach of South Abington 
exhibited a specimen of ensilage that was pro- 
nounced perfect, smelling almost as sweet as 
new mown hay. Liquid manure from young 
— was said to have more value than the 
solid. 





DELAWARE. 


Milford, Kent Co 0 —Farm work for the year 
about over. Corn in some localities was good. 
—A number of farmers have 500 to 2000 bu of 
potatoes which they are holding for a better 
market.—Hog killing is inorder. Cane Bros 
butchered a hog which weighed 615 lbs. Eggs 
are worth 24c, chickens 6c, turkeys 8c, sweet 
potatoes 30c per bu, white potatoes 45c. 

Sussex County’s Institute was recently held at 
Bridgeville. As usual the farmers took great 
interest in this their annual meeting and at- 
tended in great number. One of the features 
was the talk on clover by T. B. Terry, the vet- 
eran institute worker of Ohio. He said that 
clover cut when in bloom and properly cured 
was worth as much pound for pound as oats. 
Under favorable conditions it will yield five 
tons per acre, while timothy on the same land 
will make only half that amount. He claims 
one ton of clover is worth as much as one and 
one-third of timothy for feeding stock and 
that clover will return to the land $57 and 
timothy only 22 per acre in fertilizing mate- 
rials. ‘He described his system of growin 
wheat, clover and potatoes in rotation al 
stated that under this plan he finds commer- 
cial fertilizérs unnecessary, as the clover fur- 
nishes all the plant food needed. 


OHIO. 


Andover, Ashtabula Co {—This is one of the 
heaviest dairy sections in the stateif notin 
the whole country. Nearly every farmer is 
more or less interested in the business and the 
largest cheese factory in the state is located 
here. It is run on the co-operative plan and 
very satisfactorily to the patrons. There is 
also a large cheese factory where the milk is 
bought by the cwt and paid for on the 20th of 
each month succeeding the month during 
which it was delivered. The former receives 
20,000 to 25,000 Ibs daily during the best of the 
season and the latter 1600 Ibs. The main 
market crops are wheat and potatoes. Some 
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hay has been sold within the last two years. 
Little if any of these is at present in the hands 
of the farmers. About 18,000 bu potatoes were 
bought here for the soldiers’ home at Dayton. 
Price paid 50c per bu. Most of the wheat was 
sold at 50c per bu. Hay selling at hay works 
at $8. Meadows greatly damaged by the late 
dry weather. About the same acreage of wheat 
was sown as in former years. About 25 per 
cent of the wheat raised here in the last two 
years has been fed to stock.——All corn and 
oats raised here is fed: and a great deal is 
shipped in from farther west. All crops were 
up to the average.—James Marvin, one of 
the leading farmers of this section, has a farm 
of 1300 acres. He runs a large dairy and raises 
cattle of the Durham strain.——C. E. Harmon 
has 450 acres and a dairy of 70 to 80cows. N. 
J. Swezey has a dairy of 90 cows in which 
nearly all breeds are y ayers A great 
many farms are worked by tenants on shares. 


Improving a State Fair Building—At the state 
fair grounds in Columbus arrangements have 
been made to put down a fine concrete walk in 
horticultural hall. Heretofore tan bark has 
been used for walks, but failure to ae it 
sprinkled caused dust to settle on the fruit 
which could not be cleaned off with any degree 
of satisfaction. The improvement will be wel- 
comed by horticulturists desiring to show at 
the next state fair. 


Seneca Co O6—Corn, oats and hay most all 
sold at fair prices. Wheat low but about the 
usual acreage sown this fall——Hogs paying 
better than any other stock just at present. 
Health of animals good. Excellent facilities 
for marketing stock and grain constitute some 
of the advantages of this section.——Plenty of 
farms for sale at $30 to 60 per acre. 


Kenilworth, Trumbull Co d—The principal 
crops here are wheat, corn, oats, potatoes and 
hay. Wheat, oats, potatoes and hay are grown 
for market, but most of the corn is consumed 
at home. What little there is for sale finds a 
market among the dairy farmers and stock 
growers. There was less land sown to wheat 
this fall than for a number of years and proba- 
bly one-fourth of the present crop has been fed 
to cattle and hogs. More rye sown this fall 
than for many years, but not enough to make 
up for the falling off in the area of wheat.—— 
Dairying is a leading industry with a majority 
of farmers, but is not so extensively followed 
as 15 yearsago. Farmers keep fewer cows and 
cultivate more land. For many years this and 
adjoining counties were noted for breed- 
ing Shorthorns and growing fat cattle 
for market but Jerseys and Holsteins 
and trotting horses are in the lead now. 
However, a number of the Shorthorn steers 
have gone off the farms this fall at 4, 44 and 5c 
oe Ib live weight and a few_at 54c.—Few 
arms change hands here. What sales are 
made are mainly by administrators to settle 
estates and prices are $16 to 30 per acre. This 
region is fortunate in having railroad commu- 
nication with Cleveland and Pittsburg.——The 
soil for the a is only second-class ex- 
cept for grass. The average yield of wheat in 
the county is above the state average, but it is 
kept so only by hard work and a liberal use of 
manure or commercial fertilizers. 


Hilliards, Franklin Co 0—Corn, wheat and 


hay are the chief products, and about 60 per 
cent of this season’s crop is still on hand. 
More than half of the corn crop is still in the 
field. Many are engaged in dairying, some 
selling their milk to the creameries. Others 
make butter for the Columbus market and 
feed their milk to hogs. Corn is the crop most 
depended upon and much of it is fed to stock. 
The soil is strong, having a subsoil rich in 
lime adapting it to the production of blue 
grass. One disadvantage is that the soil has 
to be cleared three times, first of timber, then 
of debt, and lastly of water. Some sections 
composed largely of black ash swales which 
are worth little until ditched.——Farms are 
worth $60 to 100, although farmers are not anx- 
ious to sell at those figures. 

Enon, Clarke Co 0—Wheat, corn, clover and 
timothy hay and oats are the staple crops of 
this county. Farmers depend upon these al- 
most entirely, although a few have been very 
successful in feeding cattle for market.—— 
Among the farmers who own large tracts may 
be mentioned A. P. Miller, Ephraim Shella- 
barger, John Dunkel, A. H. Smith and J. M. 
Baker. All raise the principal cereals, besides 
giving some attention to stock.——Much of the 
land here underdrains naturally, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity of tiling to a great extent. 
Gravel is found 3to 4ft beneath the surface 
cropping out in places. Soil varies from yel- 
low clay to black loam. Abundant water 10 to 
14 ft below the surface. Market convenient. 
Excellent turnpikes leading to Springfield and 
Dayton. Grain elevator here doing a large 
business.——A 60-aere tract was sold recently 
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for $72 per acre. The average price of land 
at present is probably below 60. Some years 
the same farms would have brought 100. 


ILLINOIS. 


Whitehall, Greene Co o—Corn husking about 
finished. Yield good, many fields averaging 
60 to 80 bu. A number of farmers are cuttin 
corn fodder with patent huskers.——Usua 
acreage of wheat sown and looks well.— 
Large numbers of cattle and hogs being fed for 
market.——Sheep not very plentiful.——Many 
horses for sale but market dull. No disease 
among stock and animals going into winter 
in best of condition. 

Prairie, Hancock Co o—Corn uneven in 
yield but will average a good half crop and the 
aggregate yield will be at least two-thirds that 
of last year.—cCorn for shipment brings 38 to 
40c. Feeders paying 42 to 43c some places.—— 
Less cattle feeding than usual.——Plenty of 
hogs, but cholera raging in several localities. 
More rye and less wheat sown than usual. 
——aA large amount of corn fodder was secured 
in good shape. Grassis almost all gone.—— 
Stock is going into winter in better condition 
than last year. 

Pike Co o—Corn most all cribbed. A larger 
acreage than usual cut up. Generally speak- 
ing corn was good, although some areas suffer- 
ed from chinch bugs and drouth.——Hay was 
good, both in quantity and quality. Consider- 
able being baled and shipped.—About the 
usual acreage of wheat sown.——Stock in good 
condition. Not many cattle being fed. About 
11,000 western hogs brought to this county 
proved a poor investment, as a great many 
died.— Little corn selling. Price 30c.——Fat 
hogs worth $4.25 per 100 lbs.—The Pike 
county farmers’ institute will hold its annual 
meeting at Pittsfield, Jan 8-9.——Apples were 
soa and sold at 30 to 50c per bu.— Poultry 

ow. Live turkeys 3c per lb. Chickens will 
hardly sell at any price. 

Instruction in Agriculture Given Free—The 
University of Illinois, at Urbana, will again 
offer during the winter term, Jan7 to March 
27, a free course in agriculture. Lectures and 
instructions will be given in field agriculture, 
animal hugbandry, veterinary science, vege- 
table physiology and gees agricultural 
chemistry and practical horticulture. Veteri- 
nary clinics will be held once a week. Four or 
five different courses will be given from which 
each student may select three. There will be 
absolutely no charge, and students need be 
only at the expense of board. 











MISSOURI. 


Scott Co o—Along the Mississippi bottoms 
corn is making 35 to 75 bu per acre. None cut, 
as farmers are too far behind the times to know 


the value of fodder.——W heat made about 20 

bu with little straw.—-Many watermelons 

raised here.——Land sells for $20 to 50 per acre, 

—* at 3 to 5.——No fine stock of any 
ind. 


Missouri Road Improvement Association— 
The Missouri road improvement association 
will hold its annual meeting at Jefferson City, 
Jan 10-11. Every member is asked to be 
present. County courts, township boards, 
town and city councils are requested to ap- 
point and send delegates. Every one inter- 
ested in road improvements should attend and 
be prepared to submit suggestions. There is 
much work to be done before good roads are 
assured. Levi Chubbuck, Kidder, Mo, is secre- 
tary. 

‘Arcadia, Iron Co Q—Wheat,looking bad.—— 
Farmers’ alliance practically dead here.—— 
Cattle thin and do not market well. No de- 
mand for horses.——Fresh pork sells at 4 to 5e. 
—Wheat 45c per bu. Some farmers de- 
horning cattle.——Hay is short and fodder be- 
ing sold in its place.——Not many sheep raised 
here.——Deer not so plentiful as in former 
years.—Sorghum crop about the average.—— 
Tame turkeys abundant and selling slowly at 
5c per Ib. 

Birch Tree, Shannon Co 0—Wheat was im- 
proved by recent rains and is in good shape to 
stand winter.——Corn all in crib and worth 45c 
= bu.—tThe Cordly Fisher lumber company 

as asawmill here with a capacity of 50,000 
ft per day, and a planing mill that turns out 
six carloads daily. The Ozark mill at Winona 
has a capacity of 100,000 ft per day. These and 
several smaller mills in the county are all 
doing good business. 


Experiment Station Notes—The bulletin on 
spraying apple trees by C. A. Keffer is being 
sent to farmers who apply for it.——The farm 











department is conducting a series of experi- 
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ments on Sreding wheat to hogs, beefing steers 
and dairy stock. Some interesting results 
have been obtained.——Crimson clover and 
winter oats looking well.—No fly found in 
the wheat so far.——Dr C. V. Riley will give a 
course of lectures on entomology during the 
short coursé, which begins Jan 7. 


WISCONSIN. 


Maine, Outagamie Co Go —Fall work about 
alldone. Farmers pressing hay which sells at 
$9. It was a good crop.—Small grain good 
except where the army worm destroyed it.—— 
Early-planted potatoes were pour but late 
ones fair.——The creamery has stopped separat- 
ing and is now gathering its cream. It will 
run all winter. 


From the Agricultural College—Prof Corbett 
attended the state horticultural meeting at 
Vermillion. Market for stock dull due to 
scarcity of feed.—Farmers’ institutes were 
recentlygheld at Webster, Wabay and Bristol. 
Similar meetings occur at Faulkton and 
Frankfort soon. The C & NW andC M& 
St Paul roads offer free transportation to mem- 
bers of the faculty doing institute work. 
Dairying is taking a prominent place on the 
institute programs. A report of the college 
for the last fiscal yearis in the hands of the 
printer. The station is preparing a bulletin 
on irrigation. 

Friendship, Adams Co o—Fall work un. 
usually well finished up. Considerable grub- 











bing being done.——Winter wheat and rye 
looking fine.——Farmers’ alliance ina flour- 


ishing condition and proving quite a benefit to 
farmers.—Potatoes were only half a crop and 
of poor quality. Musi cf them have been 
shipped to Chicago. 

Littlewolf, Waupaca Co Oo—Wheat and oats 
good.—Potatoes half a crop.—Corn in most 
parts not a half erop.—Hay gee except 
clover.——Winter wheat looks well. Acreage: 
small.—Not much dairying. Stock needs 
improving. 

Bristol, Kenosha Co q—Oats yielded heavily 
and barley was a fair crop.— Wheat a failure 
on account of chinch bugs.——Potatoes about 
half an porn crop.—tEarly-planted corn on 
rich soil eared well. Late corn badly affected 
by drouth.—Hay splendid quality but rather 
light yield. Owing to low price of butter 
much milk is shipped. Milk cows worth $30 
to 45. Other stock no sales. 


IOWA. 


Grinnell, Poweshiek Co O—Not less than 70 
ow cent of the corn crop was cut for feed. 

his helps out a short hay crop, and will fur- 
nish all the coarse feed needed to carry stock 
through winter.—The question of gettin 
= to fatten hogs and cattle has been solve 

y the receipt of shipments of wheat and corn 
from Kansas City. About 20,000 bu of wheat 
have been shipped into this county. Wheat is 
selling at 58c in carload lots and corn at 50c. 
—Spring pigs already coming to market, 
with weights averaging from 175 to 250 lbs. 





Grant, Page Co D —The public sale of Poland- 
Chinas held here by Woodford Bros was a 
great success. Over 20 head of royally-bred 
young sows were disposed of at —_ figures. 

hey were bred to Woodburn Medium and No 
Price, both of which are $1000 hogs. Prices ob- 
tained for single animals ranged from 35 to 
200. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
— returns and prove a paying investment. 

dress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 








52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
WISH to secure a good position for my farm superintendent, 
who has been with me several years, and whom I have found un- 

usually competent and reliable. Please apply, FORDYCE S. 


CALDWELL, 2 Wall St., New York. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 
The English November Statement. 





After the comparatively heavy export trade 
in October, the figures for November seem to 
indicate that England has not many hops to 
spare for other countries. On the contrary, 
the imports show a material increase of 12,000 
ewts over the previous month, making the net 
imports of November nearly 41,000 cwts. This 
is also a considerable amount over net imports 
of Nov, 93. For the il months, ended Nov, 30, 
England makes a slightly better record than 
for afew years past. But here are shown 132,- 
805 ewts over and above the total exports which 
English brewers and dealers have been obliged 
to buy from other countries. United States 
beingthe principal country from which Eng- 
land imports hops, should prices further im- 
prove this ought to be a good outlet for Amer- 
ican hops. Of course with present low prices 
the outlook is not encourging, bue it is well for 
growers to be posted on certain facts and use 
their knowledge as occasion offers. Following 
are the official English figures: 

ENGLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE. 


imports into ? 
Exports from -—Cwts of 112 Ibs—~. -——Value in £—, 
11894 1893 1892 504 1893 1892 
Imports in Nov, 42,814 33,818 45,963 128,769 191,666 253,046 
. ll mos to a 

Nov 30, 150,535 166,302 158,305 653,426 917,817 794,990 
Exports,En Nov, 1.561 3,804 1,230 5,800 24,795 9,858 
Foreign, 451 1,008 ‘949 L32l 4,657 4,119 
Ov, 2,012 4,312 2,179 712k 2452 


“ total in 13,977 
Exports, Eng, ll 

° mos, 11,246 9,085 4,695 58,540 61,760 34,288 
“ Foreign, ll 

mee, 6,484 6,696 4,650 22,169 31,892 26,041 

“ total, il mos, 17.730 15,671 9,345 80,709 93,642 60,329 


1,709 93, 
‘et imports, Nov, 40,502 29,006 43,784 121,648 162,214 239,069 
+ RS Ll’ mos, 132,805 150,631 148,960 572,717 824,175 734,661 





Reports from the Plantations. 





NOTES FROM PACIFIC COAST YARDS. 

GREEN RIVER (King), Wash, Dec 18—This valley, 
owing to the alluvial formation of the soil, is es- 
ecially adapted to hop raising, the land being 
evel and free from stones and gravel. The ay- 
erage yield is 1600 Ibs per acre although this sea- 
son the general average is far below these figures. 
Owing to mold and low prices, many poles were 
left standing and some yaids were not picked at 
all. The outlook for the coming year seems rath- 
er dark judging from the offers made of 4@6c for 
bright ’* hops. 


mm 


The Hop [ovement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEw YORK, Dec 24—Several lots of hops have 
been moved this week on former contracts and 
similar consignments made to Europe, but this is 
about all the business reported. It is, of course, 
in the holiday season and the attention of brew- 
ers and dealers is taken up by other matters. 
Prices remain as last quoted, with really choice 

oods in small supply. Interior New York mar- 

ets report a few sales at former prices, but 

growers who have top-grade hops are holding 

them firmly. English and European markets are 
in about the same position noted a week ago. 
QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 

Dec 19 Dec 2l Dec 24 





State N ¥ crop ’94 choice, 11@12 11@12 

« we “- “ med to prime, 8@10 @10 

“ oo ” * com, 6@7 6@7 

e e * 93 choice, 6@7 7 

° « “ “com toprime, 3@5 

“ * old olds, 2@ 3 
Pacific ’94 choice, 11@12 11@12 

“ “ med to prime, 8@10 8@10 

sen "93 choice, NC OT 

« * com to prime, 344@53¢ 344@54_ 
Bavarian, new, 226 2026 ; 
Bohemian “ * 23@28 23@28  23@28 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21  19@21 


The domestic receipts and exports and imports 
(foreign) of hops at New York compare as follows: 
Past Cor week Since Same time 


week lasty’r Septl last year 
Domestic receipts, 7,922 6,186 76,528 78,558 
Exports to Europe, 2,117 4,920 22,373 38,704 
Imports from Europe, 400 6 2,994 415 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from Dec 15 to Dec 22: 

From Shippers 
Cobleskill, A. C. Lewis, 

* 


Destination Bales 
Stapleton, S C, 37 


T. E. Dornett, New York, 33 

ad John H. Tator, 175 

* Rob’t Schroeder Rondout, N ¥, 82 
Total, 327 
Previously reported, 6398 
Total season from Sept 1, 6725 





The New England Milk Producers’ Union. 


With all due modesty let mesay that I have 
spent quite a lot of money and wasted much time 
in th. effort to induce farmers to organize, and 
improve their condition by co-operation. I have 
met with little success and as a farmer am near- 
ly discouraged. 1 desire to briefly give some of 
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the reasons why, and make one more effort to 
wake the dead. 

In a certain town that sends a large quantity of 
milk to Boston, many farmers becamejdissatisfied 
with the small price and proposed to start a 
creamery. Two of the largest farmers in town 
favored the project and urged their fellow tar- 
mers to take hold and make it a success. On the 
very morning of the day when they were to meet 
to complete the organization, one of these men 
Was actively engaged in urging men to attend 
the meeting, yet, strange as it may seem, both 
were conspicuous by their absence. During the 
forenoon one of the firm of Boston milk contract- 
ors arrived in town, saw both of these men, and 
induced them to stay at home and drop the mat- 
ter entirely. One of them afterward cashed a 
check for $100 from this firm besides his regular 
monthly check for milk—what the other got the 
public have not learned. 

Now, just stop and think of it. These men were 
well off. They could live well if they never sold 
another drop of milk. They believed they were 
not getting a fair price for their milk, yet instead 
of standing by the others, they sold their inde- 
pendence and ear ye ge for a paltry sum. Itis 
an old argument with the contractors, and one 
they have used successfully thus far to {keep the 
farmers in subjection. Whenever new schemes 
threaten their interests they buy a few leading 
farmers, and the semi-annual price of milk is es- 
tablished in the same manner. They own enough 
interested parties to carry the day. 

The farce enacted twice a year by the milk pro- 
ducers’ union blinds nobody. I have been re- 
egg J told by employees of contractors what 
he price for the ensuing six months would be 
days in advance of the producers’ meetings. The 
farmer has absolutely nothing to say about the 
pace of his product. He takes what is thrown 

im by the contractor, like a whipped cur. Think 
of a surplus causing a cutof over 1c per can in 
the month of August, in one of the dryest years 
ever known, with butter constantly on the rise, 
and so little being made that it was impossible to 
get skimmilk part of the time. 

Will the worm ever turn? No, Mr Editor, I am 
afraid the kind efforts of THE AGRICULTURIST are 
wasted. The farmers like to make millionaire 
contractors, if it takes the bread out of their chil- 
dren’s mouths to doit. There is absolutely noth- 
ing to prevent the farmers who supply »ston 
with milk from forming a business organization, 
standing shoulder to shoulder like men, and get- 
ting a fair price for their product, except the fact 
that many of them are so “cussedly” mean that 
they cannot stand by their agreement or trust 
their fellowmen.—[Reswick Arnold. 

en 

The American Guernsey Cattle Club held its 
annual meeting at New York Dec 12. The treas- 
urershowed a balance of $2231.81. The debt of 


$2000 incurred during the World’s fair contest is 
still carried, but arrangements were made for a 
payment on same. Liberal appropriations were 
made for the coming year. The herd register is to 
be issued quarterly with a supplement to be 
known as the Guernsey Breeders’ Journal; sub- 
scription $2 a year.- This will give Guernsey 
breeders means of securing entries much more 
romptly, and also collect in compact form the 
atest Guernsey news and tests. Vol 5 of the 
Resister was presented at the meeting and is now 
ready for distribution. An able address from 
Pres Betts opened an interesting discussion on 
general matters pertaining to the breeding and 
management of Guernseys. Pres Silas Betts, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer W. H. Caldwell of Peterboro, 
N H, are re-elected as were also the two members 
of the executive committee whose term expired, 
J.M.Codman and N. K. Fairbank. A pleasant 
feeling prevailed at the meeting overthe renew- 
ed interest and growing popular demand for 
Guernseys which the increased correspondence 
and business of the office indicated. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 





Attention, Farmers. Get out of the crowded 
east and buy a farm west. The great Rock Island 
Route publishes the Western ail and it will 
tell you how to get a farm and where. This pa- 

r will be sent you free for one year, by request- 
ng it of the Editor Western Trail, Chicago. You 
can do so by postal card. 





The fence question becomes more important 
as timber gets scarce, and a higher state of culti- 
vation is required, making a demand for a cheap, 
durable and substantial fence. Barbed wire is 
unpopular on account of its danger, lumber is ex- 
pensive, and the picket fence does not exactly fill 
the bill. The Carter Wire Fence Machine Co., 
Derby, O., are at present selling a machine for 
$12 with which the farmer can weave his own 
fence at the exceedingly low price of 25c per rod, 
counting the wire and weaving. It will pay all 
interested to investigate this new machine. 





No doubt our readers remember the offer recent- 
ly made and widely published by Mr. Alfred 
Peats, the tamous wall paper merchant of Chicago, 
of $1,000 in cash to the artists producing the best 
designs for wall paper effect. The awarding of 
the prizes in this contest has just been completed 
and the winning designs will be reproduced upon 
wall paper, in time to decorate the homes of many 
people in the United States, whose tastes are 
artistic, but who can not afford to pay exorbitant 
prices tor elaborate patterns. It is intended to 
put the prices of these prize designs so low that 
they will be within the reach of everyone, and 
samples will be sent to any address in the United 
States upon receipt of l0c. to pay postage. Address 
Alfred Peats, Dept. 6, 30-32 West 13th St., New 
York or 136-138 West Madison St., Chicago. 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


Grange Work in Various States. 


The annual session of the Massachusetts 
state grange opened Tuesday, Dec 11, at Ha- 
verhill. The attendance was nearly 400 and 
Mayor Taylor made the address of welcome. 
Resolutions were adopted asking the state to 
pay full value for animals slaughtered by the 
tuberculosis commission. The program of the 
evening included tableaux of the first four de- 
grees. The state grange paid a mileage to its 
delegates for the first time at this session. 
The next meeting will probably be held at 
Fitchburg. 

Thomas G. Hazard of Narragansett was 
elected master of Rhode Island state grange, 
overseer Joseph A. Tillinghast, lecturer A. A. 
Smith. It was voted that the secretary be a 
member of the executive committee. A reso- 
lution condemning gambling at the state fair 
was adopted, also one to present a suitable tes- 
timonial to first Past Master Peckham. A 
committee of one from each county was ap- 
pointed to visit the state agricultural college. 
The treasurer’s and secretary’s reports showed 
&@ prosperous condition of affairs. The officers 
elect were installed by Past Master A. M. Bel- 
cher. 

The 23d annual session of the Vermont state 
grange opened Dec 12. Master Alpha Messer 
gave a talk on his travels as national lecturer 
west of the Mississippi. The second day was 
well attended in spite of rain. C.J. Bell was 
elected master, C. W. Sargent overseer and G. 
W. Pierce lecturer. The sixth degree was con- 
ferred on a large class. Resolutions were 
adopted favoring a farmer for secretary of ag- 
riculture and concerning other national and 
state affairs, including free delivery of mail in 
rural districts. The next meeting will be held 
at Brattleboro. 

The Kansas state grange held its annual 
meeting at McLouth, Dec 11, 12 and 13. The 
grange expressed itself as opposed to the re- 
cent issue of bonds and in favor of woman 
suffrage. The next session will be held at 
Topeka. A. P. Reardon of McLouth was elect- 
ed master, Mrs H. A. Cody overseer and Mrs 
Bina Otis lecturer. 

Michigan’s state grange session was held at 
Lansing, Dec 11, with a full attendance of ofti- 
cers and delegates. Prof Kedsie of the agri- 
cultural college gave a lecture with chemical 
illustrations on pure food. Master Horton’s 
address was an able document. Resolutions 
on various subjects were referred to the proper 
committees. 





Co-operative Fire Insurance. 





There are very few farming communities 
where a mutual insurance company could not 
be organized and successfully maintained by 
the farmers themselves and much to their fi- 
nancial advantage. There are many such in 
existence and they are, as a rule, saving con- 
siderable money to their patrons. The rates 
charged by the stock companies are excessive- 
ly high. This does not mean that, as a rule, 
the companies are making excessive profits, 
but rather that the unwise business methods 
which prevail make the high rates necessary 
if stockholders are to receive dividends. Some 
recent studies of this question show that 
about 62 per cent of the premiums received 
were paid back in losses. That would leave 
the companies 38 per cent of the gross amount 
received for premiums for the management of 
the business and for profits. But this is very 
seriously reduced by the commissions paid to 
agents for procuring the business, they receiv- 
ing from 20 to 25 per cent of thisamount. Add 
to this the excessive salaries paid to the home 
Officials, the palaces they occupy in many 
cases, the enormous detail expenses and one 
can easily see that the companies are not such 
money-making affairs as has been generally 
supposed. 

With a mutual company among farmers, 
these expenses would not exist, at least to only 
avery small percentage compared with the 
large stock companies. One salaried officer, 
and a very modest salary at that, could tran- 
sact all the business. There would be no ex- 
pensive and reckless straining for business 
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no ruinous competition. Every town should 
have such a company, unless very sparely set- 
tled. In such cases, two or more towns could 
unite. This is an important matter, and in 
view of the tendency to increase rates, is be- 
coming more and more so every day. 

Myrick’s How to Co-operate (price 50c in 
paper, $1 in cloth, from this office) gives statis- 
tics and facts about the enormous extent and 
great success of mutual or co-operative fire in- 
surance among farmers. It also contains full 
particulars about how to organize and conduct 
such an enterprise in any state, gives model 
rules and by-laws to follow and contains a di- 
rectory of farmers mutual insurance compa- 
nies. 

—— 


NEW YORK. 


Madison (Madison) grange, No 716, held its last 
regular meeting Tuesday evening, Dec 18, at 
which the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: M, Sardie Peckham; O, Burt L. 
Bridge; L, Ada E. Pierce; 8, Lincoln Loomis; C, 
Mrs Edwin Lewis; §, Allan White; T, Morton 
Lewis; A 8S, Maurice Spooner; Pomona, Miss 
Bertha Bridge; Flora, Mary Fredric; Ceres, Miss 
Minnie Fredric; L A 8S, Anna Pierce; G K, Will 
S. Hewitt. The installation will take place at 
the next regular meeting, Tuesday evening, Jan 1, 

At the annual election of officers of Bainbridge 
(Chenango) grange, No 726, the following were 
elected for the ensuing year: M, James 5 Sean 
O, George Teed; M, George Bennett; S, William 
MePherson; A 8, F. Bennett; C, George Horton; 
§, Eva Hazen; T, W. H. Ireland; outside G K, W. 
R. Kirby; inside G K, George Dingman; Pomona, 
Mrs E. Neff; Flora, Mrs Mary’ McGinnis; Ceres, 
Mrs M. McPherson; L A §, Carrie Dingman; or- 
ganist, Nellie Kirby; chorister, Frank Hazen. 

Officers of Adams Center(Jefferson) grange, No 9, 
areas follows: M, Amos M. Marsh; O, G. A. 
Hodge; L, Mrs F. D. Green; C, E. P. Morseman; §, 
Eddie Hunt; AS, Judson Clark; T, Ida L. Liver- 
more;S, Mrs T. W. Eveleigh; G. K, Amos Alexan- 
der: Pomona, Mrs A. M. Marsh; Flora, Mrs Judson 
Clark; Ceres, Mrs G. A. Hodge; L A 8, Etta McMul- 
lin; organist, Mrs James Slater; trustee, Thomas 
W. Eveleigh; fire insurance director, L. F. Ailen. 

Syracuse (Onondaga) grange, No 670, held its 
regular meeting Dec 15. Brother Spaulding spoke 
on the subject of Alliance. Candidates were in- 
structed in the first and second and the third and 


fourth degrees. Officers were elected thus: M, 
F. E. Dawley; O, L. Avery; S, Dr Allen; L, A. P. 
Potter; S, George Gannett; AS,I.C. Terry; C, G. 


W. Stevens; T, Mrs George Hanchett; G K, George 
Hanchett; Ceres, Mrs C. H. Russell; Pomona, Mrs 
% J. Bainbridge; Flora, Mrs Joseph Ransom; L 
AS, Mrs Lucy Sherwood; executive committee, C, 
H. Russell, chairman, F. T. Pearson and Mrs F. 
E. Dawley. Adjournment was then in order to 
enjoy a feast prepared by the ladies. 

At last meeting of Chittenango (Madison) 
grange these officers were elected for the ensuing 
vear: M, E. F. Lewis; O, 8.8. Woodworth; L, Mrs 





P. Roge S, C. 8. Button; AS, D. G. Gates; C, 
W. E. Ladd; T, 1. P. Rogers; 8, O. W. Loucks; G 
K, C. H ; Ceres, Maria Button; Pomona, 





Mrs O. W. Loucks; Flora, Mrs C. H. Rice; L A §, 
Mrs D. G. Gates; chorister, J. W. Gates; organist, 
Nellie Colyer. 

Glendale (Lewis) grange, No 548, has elected this 
list of officers: M, E. A. Stiles; O, W. A. Lang; L, 
Mrs F. D. Stiles; 8, R. Evans; A S, Ray Crandall; 
C, Mrs E. E. Ragan; T, E. A. Tiffany; 8, Lydia 
Evans; G K, C. Johnson; Pomona, Elva Burr; 
Flora, E. Louisa Stiles; Ceres, Mrs E, H. Tiffany; 
L A 38, Mrs Margaret Young; organist, E. Louisa 
Stiles; chorister, L. K. Tiffany. 


OHIO. 


Copley (Summit) grange, No 1298 has organized a 
literary contest. All the members will partici- 
bate and sides are to be arranged for choosing. 

he losing side isto furnish supper for whole 
class. The score of merits is 500. The contest be- 
gan Dec 15 when the installation of officers for the 
coming year also took place: M,S. 8. Rothtrock; 
O, V.G. Harris; L, D. M. Long; 8, Nellie Roth- 
trock; T, C. E. Francisco; 8, Delno Bigelow; A §, 
Nellie Bigelow; L A S, Mrs Frank Lyon; G K, O. E. 
Arnold; Pomona, Mrs Tressa Kerr; Flora, Grace 
Weeks; Ceres, Ella Hiestand; executive commit- 
tee, William Waggoner, N. Adair, V. G. Harris; 
installing officer, D. L. Parker. On Dec 4 the an- 
niversary of the grange was celebrated by an 
oyster supper. 








Thinning Fruit.—Amateur, Chillicothe, 0O: 
Yes, it always pays to thin the fruit on overloaded 
trees, anpoctalty of apples, pears, peaches and 
plums. If one-half of all the fruit is removed, 
you will, a3 a rule, have as large a crop in bushels 
and a finer one in quality and size, than you 
would if this had not been done. Do not be 
afraid of doing the work thoroughly on your few 
trees. 

Not Oleomargarine.—Dairyman, La Porte, 
Ind: You have made the common mistake of 
confounding oleomargarine with hog-butter or 
butterine as the makers call it. Real oleomarga- 
rine, made by the Mege process, was a compara- 
tively decentaffair. It was made of suet of ef, 
with a little real butter added. Noneor but little 
is made to-day. In its place we have butterine, a 
product composed of from 60 to 80 per cent of the 
yo of hogs—a neutral white grease, which is ren- 

ered odorless and tasteless by an acid process. 


To sell this f 
through. or butter is a fraud, all the way 
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colored wrapper. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


AND CO-OPERATE 








Coughs and Colds, 


Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, General Debility and 
all forms of Emaciation are speedily cured by 


Scott’s Emulsion 


Consumptives always find great relief by taking it, and 
consumption is often cured. No other nourishment restores 
strength so quickly and effectively. 


Weak Babies and Thin Children 


are made strong and robust by Scott’s Emulsion when other 
forms of food seem to do them no good whatever. 

The only genuine Scott’s Emulsion is put up in sa/mon- 
Refuse cheap substitutes! 
Send for pamphlet on Scott’s Emulsion. 
All Druggista. 


FREE. 
50 cents and $f. 

















Aspinwall Paris Green Sprinkler, etc. 
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We manufacture the celebrated Aspinwall Potato Planter, Aspinwall Potato Cutter, 
Every machine warranted. 
greatly reduce the cost of raising potatoes. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., 





These machines 
Send for Free Lllustrated Catalogue. 


60 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 








KYOURHORSESHOER 
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It ABSOLUTELY prevents slipping, 
and insures perfect safety and comfort to 
horse and driver. 

Shod with the “ Neverslip,” your “orse’s 
feet are always in good condition — kept so 
by not having to constantly remove the 
shoes for sharpening. 


The CALKS are REMOVABLE, 
Steel-Centered and SELF-SHARPEVING 


When worn out new Calks can be éasi.y in- 
serted without removing shoes, saving an 
Immense amount of time usually lost at the 
blacksmith og 
On receipt of postal will mail free our de. 
scriptive circular containing prices of Calked 
Shoes, ready to be nailed on, for trial, offered 
this winter at very low prices. 


The Neverslip Horseshoe Co., 
36 India Wharf, Boston, Mcss. 














CHAMPION orca 


CIDER, and FRUIT JELLIES. 
S corrugated pan over firebox, doubling 
boiling capacity ; interchange- 
able syrup pans foonpocted by 
siphons), easily dled 

for cleansing and 
storing ; and a per- 
fect automatic 4 
regulator. ' 
Champion is as 
great an improve- 
ment over the 
Cook pan as the 
latter was over the 
old iron kettle hung on a fence rail, 


THE G. H. GRIMM MFG. CO, 


HUDSON, O. and MONTREAL, QUEBE 
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HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
WITH THE MODEL 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR. 







housands in. Suce 
cessful Operation. 
SIMPLE, PERFECT, and 
SELF-REGULATING. 
Guaranteed tohatcha 
larger percentage of 
fertile eggs, at less cost, 
than any other Incubator, 


> | 
Lowest priced 
Send 6c, for Illus. Catalog. 


First class 
Hatcher made. 









: Circulars Free. 
GEO. H. STAHL, 114 to 122 8. 6th 8t..Quincy, IIL 











Eggs Wanted. 


We Use Over 100 Dozen Eggs Weekly, 


And want to arrange for our supply. None but STRICT- 
LY FRESH EGGS desired. Cail on or address, 
W. H. CHAPIN, Massasoit House, pringfield, Mass. 


co, No 5 
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FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
100 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N. Y. 








DR 0 aS Y esc 
Positively CURED wit. Veg- 
etable Remedies. Have cured 
many thousand cases called 
hopeless. From first dose 


ymp rapidly disappear, and fn ten days at least two-thirde 
ofall symptoms ee Sigs of ATMENT FRE ~~ 
faculous cures sent 2 
@ail. De. H. H. Guzen & i228 3 TREAT ATLANTA, a 








" MAGIE POLAND-CHINA SWINE. 
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The Income Tax. 





By the income tax regulations every citizen 
of the United States, whether residing at home 
or abroad, and every person residing or doing 
business in the United States who has an an-~- 
uual income of more than $3500 is required to 
make return before the first Monday in March, 
and all incomes of $4000 and upward are taxa- 
ble at 2 per cent. The tax on incomes for 18% 
must be paid by July 1, 1895. Naturally the 
income tax has many opponents, it being espe- 
cially distasteful to a large class who are loth 
to lay bare their private affairs. There is, 
however, no chance for the immediate repeal 
of the tax as the attitude of the house of repre- 
sentatives is shown by its vote, three to one, 
not to strike out of the appropriation bill the 
sum set apart to pay the expense of coilecting 
tax. The tax finds its advocates chiefly 
among the laboring classes who contend that 
the tariff system, the chief source of govern- 
ment revenue, puts the burden upon the poorer 
people, who have retaliated, it remains to be 
seen how wisely, by establishing a special tax 
upon their more fortunate fellow citizens. 

a 

The Middle States.—The board of estimate 
of New York city has made an appropriation 
of $30,000 available for the board of health to 
assist in the production of anti-toxine, Dr 
Roux’ diphtheria remedy. 

Of the 2100 convicts in the Ohio penitentiary 
at Columbus it is claimed that only 1100 are 
kept at work. This condition was brought 
about by the warfare made against convict- 
made goods by labor organizations. The leg- 
islature last winter passed a law requiring all 
prison-made goods to be labeled as such, which 
almost completely shut them out of the mar- 
ket. Now, it is said, the idleness into which 
the prisoners have been forced has had a bad 
effect upon their minds, and several of them 
show signs of insanity. 

The defense in the trial of Chu Non for the 
murder of Chu Hing, an Albany (N Y) laun- 
dryman, alleges that the crime was committed 
in self-defense. Chu Hing, it is asserted, was 
a member of a secret organization of China- 
men, which decreed that Chu Non must die 
and selected Chu Hing to killhim. While he 
was endeavoring to carry out his purpose he 
was shot and killed by Chu Non. Chu Hing 
is said to have fled from San Francisco to 
Albany to escape prosecution for the murder 
of an American and a Chinaman in San 
Francisco. 

Negotiations are said to be in progress be- 
tween the coal operators of Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, West Virgina and Virginia to form a trust 
to control the bituminous coal of the east and 
south as absolutely as the Standard oil com- 
pany does the oil product. 

Eugene Kelly, the millionaire banker of 
New York city, who died recently, was over 
80 years old. Whena youth of 20 he landed 
in New York with scarcely a dollar in his 
pocket. He acquired an enormous fortune in 
his various business ventures and was liberal 
in his benefactions. Hewas a heavy contribu- 
tor to the cause of Irish home rule. He sub- 
scribed $20,000 on one occasion when it was de- 
cided to raise $150,000 for the cause during the 
parliamentary elections, and then —, 
cabled to John Dillon that he might be drawn 
upon for the entire amount, if necessary. 

.Petitions are being circulated in Troy, N Y, 
asking Gov Flower to commute to imprison- 
ment for life the sentence of ‘‘Bat’’ Shea, the 
murderer of Robert Ross. Those who refuse 
to sign are said to be met with threats of in- 
jury to their business. 

Count Joseph de Susini, once a millionaire 
cigarette manufacturer, is dying in poverty in 
New York city. He is of Spanish extraction 
and 76 years old. 

The court has denied the motion to dismiss 
the charges against Police Justice Divver of 
New York city and decided that he must de- 
fend himself against the accusation that he has 
not properly discharged his duties. 

A microscopic examination of the eyes of 
Mrs Shearman, who, with her daughter, Mrs 
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Davis, was murdered at Jamestown, N Y, dis- 
tinctly revealed the form of the man who is 
supposed to have committed the crime with 
robbery in view. This is an important clew, as 
no traces of the murderer, other than foot- 
steps, had been found. 

McBride Defeats Gompers.—The socialists 
made a vigorous attempt to secure control of 
the American federation of labor at the federa- 
tion’s recent annual convention at Denver. 
The fight was over 
that part of the reso- 
lutions known as 
Plank 10 which de- 
clared in favor of 
“ownership by the 
people of all means 
of production and 
distribution.” The 
convention, while in 
favor of government 
ownership of  rail- 
roads, the telegraph 
and of municipal 
lighting, was not 
prepared for so radi- 
cala departure and 
adopted a substitute 
plank. President Gompers was defeated for 
re-election by John McBride of Columbus, O. 
McBride has a national reputation and has been 
especially active in the interests of the miners. 
He is conservative, but hardly to so great a 
degree as Gompers. 





Congressional Proceedings.—Mr Outhwaite 
of Ohio has introduced in the house a joint 
resolution to revive the grade of lieutenant 
yeneralin the army. The billis to make Gen 

chofield a lieutenant general. When Gen 
Schofield retires the grade is to expire. 

J.H. Choate andC. A. Seward of New York 
regard the new incometax as unconstitution- 
al and these eminent lawyers will represent a 
large body of New York clients who propose 
to test in court the constitutionality of the 
law. 

The advocates of free silver in the house 
propose to introduce as a substitute for Secre- 
tary Carlisle’s new: financial plan a bill for the 
free coinage of silver. Representative Bland 
has already drafted a bill embracing his well- 
known ideas. 

The appointment is proposed of a commis- 
sion of three persons, to act with a similar 
committee appointed by Great Britain or 
Canada, to investigate the feasibility of build- 
ing such canals as would enable vessels en- 
gaged in ocean commerce to pass to and fro 
between the Great lakes and the Atlantic 
ocean. 

A bill has been introduced in the house to 
prevent the carrying of obscene literature and 
articles designed for indecent and immoral use 
from one state into another by any common 
carrier. Violation of the law is punishable by 
a fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment 
for one year, or both. 

Secretary Carlisle’s currency bill has met 
with such strong opposition in the house that 
its passage next month is regarded doubtful. 
The great objection to the measure is the con- 
cessions which it makes to banks. 


Dr Parkhurst After Supt Byrnes.—Dr Charles 
Parkhurst believes that the Lexow inquiry 
will not be complete until Supt Byrnes has 
been subjected toa rigorous examination. 
Byrnes is ready to testify and in case he is called 
may tell how his work has long been hampered 
by the police commissioners. It is possible 
that Mr Goff will continue to act as the Lexow 
committee’s counsel during the first month of 
his term as recorder. 


Secret Orders Under the Pope’s Ban.—Pope 
Leo has promulgated an edict through Mgr Sa- 
tolli placing three secret orders, besides the 
Masons, under the ban of the Roman church. 
The edict forbids all Catholics joining the 
Knights of Pythias, the Odd Fellows or the 
Sons of Temperance, these being officially con- 
sidered as coming under the decree against se- 
cret societies of Masonic origin or aftiliations. 
Catholics who had, pending this decision, be- 
come members of these societies, were to be 
admonished to withdraw from them. If they 
refuse they are to be denied the sacraments 
until they give up their membership. 

The Central Section.—A bill to tax the fran- 
chises of quasi public corporations will be in- 
troduced in the Wisconsin legislature. The 
bill is the outgrowth of the attempt to assess 
the franchises of the Milwaukee railway com- 
pany, which was declared invalid by Judge 
Sloane because the property was not producing 
sufficient income to pay the operating expens- 
es and the interest on the bonds. The law will 
not only affect street railways, but also gas 





and electric lighting companies, water and 
steam power companies, boom companies, rail- 
roads, and all corporations getting privileges 
from the public or supplying a public utility. 
It will, if it becomes a law, reduce taxes, as 
none of these corporations now pay a tax on 
their franchises. 

The Chistian Endeavor societies of Milwau- 
kee propose to counteract the effect of Sunday 
saloons and theaters by courses of free lectures, 
with a view to securing observance of the Sab- 
bath. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul road 
has forfeited its right of way through the 
Sioux reservation in South Dakota by failure 
to complete the proposed extension within the 
required time. The land reverts to_ the United 
States and are subject to entry ; 

Ex-Pension Commissioner Gen John C, 
Black has been nominated by President Cleve- 
land for United States district attorney for the 
northern district of Illinois to succeed the late 
Sherwood Dixon. 

The Chippewa Indians of the White Earth 
reservation will lay before the government a 
claim amounting to $7,000,000, arising froma 
breach of the terms ofa treaty made in 1854, 
It is said that the attorneys in the case will re- 
ceive 10 per cent of the proceeds. 





The West and South.—Californians do not 
regard the new treaty between the United 
States and China with equanimity, and claim 
that it will undo all the benefits of the Geary 
act. The part of the treaty to which exception 
is taken provides that any registered laborer 
may go to China and return, provided he has a 
lawful wife, child or parent in the United 
States or property of the value of $1000 or debts 
of like amount due him. This provision, it is 
said, will be a loophole by which thousands 
of Mongolians can gain entrance to the coun- 
try, as few coolies hesitate to perjure them- 
selves. 

A prominent Idaho mining man has discov- 
ered a new process of reducing ores which is 
said to save 130 per cent over any fire assay in 
any quantity of ore. 

One of the wealthiest bankers of Lousiana 
has been indicted at New Orleans for perjury. 
Henry Bier purchased the franchise of the 
traction company for $700,000 and soon after 
transferred it to the company for $800,000. It 
was the general belief that the $100,000 differ- 
ence was used in influencing the city council, 
but Bier testified before the grand jury that it 
was his profit as broker and also stated that 
there was no understanding between him and 
the traction company. It is upon proof that 
the last statement was false that the indict- 
ment is based. 

Internal Revenue Collector Johnson of the 
Louisville (Ky) district, anticipating the new 
civil service rules, compelled all government 
employees under him to tender their resigna- 
tions to take effect at his pleasure. Mr John- 
son’s prescience appears to have circumvented 
civil service nicely . 

The Australian ballot will be used for the 
first time in Savannah,Ga, at next month’s 
mayoralty contest. Only those who have paid 
all taxes can vote and as the time for registra- 
tion was limited it was inevitable that many 
citizens would be shut out. The difficulty 
was increased by both factions hiring gangs of 
heelers to pay the dues of their respective fol- 
lowings. One week nearly 40 policeman were 
constantly required to preserve order. 


New England Gleanings.—The Maine fish and 
game association, composed of leading sports- 
men of the state, will endeavor to have the 
game laws amended this winter and will ask 
that $100 be made the smallest penalty for il- 
legally killing moose, caribou and deer, and 
that each hunter be allowed to kill only one 
bull moose, one caribou and two deer during 
the season. The state is full of hunters and 
this season’s slaughter of game has been un- 
precedented. 

At a mass meeting of Bath (Me) 'ship- 
builders and ship owners resolutions were 
adopted protesting against any change in the 
navigation laws and declaring that the policy 
proposed does not mean free ships, but the 
loan of our flag to commercial rivals. Bath 
has built more sailing tonnage than any other 
city in the country. 

Judge Carpenter in the United States circuit 
court in Boston has decreed that the Berliner 
patent, the sole remaining valuable patent of 
the Bell telephone company, is void. The 
court decided that it was practically the same 
as a former patent and that the company in- 
tentionally delayed patent proceedings. 

Two Lynnfield (Mass) youths, aged 13, re- 
cently attempted to wreck a train on which 
they supposed a teacher, who had whipped 
them, would ride. The opportune discovery 
= obstructions alone saved a fearful loss of 
lle. 
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Dr Izard. 


By Anna Katherine Green. 
{ Copyright, 1894.) 
Chapter 10—Continued. 

“Does not like you? Why?’ queried Polly 
innocently, pausing on the threshold they were 
crossing. 

“IT do not know; he has always avoided me, 
more than he has other people, I mean—and 
once when [ spoke to him the strangest ex- 
pression crossed his face.”’ 

“T don’t understand. He has always been 
very kind to me. Are you sure that you like 
him?” 

“Tam indifferent to him; that is, I admire 
him, as everyone must who has eyes and an 
understanding. But I have no feeling towards 
him; he does not seem to have any place in my 
life.” 

‘‘He has in mine,” she reluctantly admitted. 
“T often go to him for advice.” 

“Was it by his advice,” whispered Clarke, 
bending till his mouth touched her ear, “‘that 
you gave me your heart ?’’ 

The little hand that lay on his arm drew it- 
self slowly out and fell quite softly and signifi- 
cantly on her heaving breast. 

“No,’’ said she. “I have another adviser 
here, fully as powerful as he can ever be.” 

The gesture, the accent were so charming 
that he was provoked at the peering curivusity 
of the persons accompanying them. He would 
like to have kissed those rosy lips for the 
sweetest thing they had ever said. Had the 
midnight visitor of a few weeks back known 
what a careless crowd would soon invade these 
hidden premises he might not have been so 
wary in his movements. When Polly reached 
her father’s desk, she found one or two neigh- 
bors there before her. 

“O, look at this curious old inkstand!’’ ex- 
claimed one. 

“And at this pile of notebooks standing just 
where Ephraim Earle must have laid them 
down!” 

“And at this pen with the ink dried on it!” 

“And at this ridiculous little Chinashepherd- 
ess pursing up her lips as if she knew the whole 
mystery but wouid not tell!” 

Polly, whose ears had been more or less clos- 
ed by the episode with Clarke just above men- 
tioned, seemed scarcely to hear their words. 
She stood by her father’s work-table with her 
hand on her father’s chair, in adream of love 
that moistened her downcast eyes and awaken- 
ed strange tremulous movements in the cor- 
ners of her sensitive lips. But soon the tokens 
of past ambition and of interrupted labor which 
were apparent everywhere began to influence 
her spirits, and her aspect showed a depression 
which was nothing less than startling to Clarke. 
Even the neighbors observed it and moved 
chattering away, so that in a few minutes 
Polly and Clarke were left standing alone in 
this the former scene of her father’s toil and 
triumphs. 

“What is it, my darling?” he now asked, see- 
ing her turn with a species of recoil from the 
very objects he supposed would interest her 
most. 

“T do not know,” she answered. ‘“I do not 
like this room;I do not like the effect it has on 
me.” Had the gliding visitant whose shadow 
had last fallen on these walls left some baleful 
influence behind him, or was the cause oi her 
distrust of deeper origin and such as she hard- 
ly dared admit to herself? 

“The air is close here,’ remarked Clarke; 
‘and the presence of all this dust is enough to 
stifle anyone. Let us go down into the garden 
and get a breath of fresh air.” 

She pointed to the open windows. “How 
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can it be close with all this light pouring in? 
No, no, it is not that; Iam simply frightened. 
Ido not understand why, for I have never been 
afraid before of anything. Did you ever stop 
to think?” she suddenly inquired, “what I 
should do or how I should feel if—if my father 
came back ?”’ 

“No,” he replied, startled. “No one sup- 
poses him to be alive. Why should you have 
such morbid thoughts ?” 

“IT do not know.” She laughed and endeavy- 
ored to throw off the shadow that had fallen 
upon her. “You must think me very su- 
perstitious, but I would not walk down that 
dark passage at the end of the hall for any- 
thing; not even with you. I should expect to 
encounter a tall, military-looking figure, witha 
face pleasing enough at first sight, but which 
would not bear close scrutiny. A face like the 
painted one below,” she added, with an invol- 
untary shudder. 

“But that is not a bad face; it is only a keen 
one and daring. I like it very much. I re- 
member my mother has always said you inher- 
ited your beauty from your father.” 

But this seemed to irritate her indescriba- 
bly. “No, no,’ she cried, shaking her head 
and almost stamping her little foot, “I don’t 
believe it and I won’t have it!’’ Thenas if 
startled by her own vehemence she blushed 
and dragged him away towards the door. “He 
may have been handsome but I have not eyes 
like his, I am sure. IfI only could see how 
my mother looked.”’ 

In the hall below they paused. There were 
many suggestions to make concerning the 
contemplated alterations to be made in the 
house, but she did not seem to take much in- 
terestin them. Evidently the effect of her 
visit up stairs had not entirely left her, for just 
as they were turning toward the door she gave 
an involuntary look behind her, and laughing 
to show her sense of the foolishness of her own 
words, she cried: 

“So we did not meet my father’s ghost after 
all. Well now, I may be sure that his interest 
is in other scenes and that he will never come 
back here.”” As she spoke a shadow crossed 
the open doorway. 

“Do not be too sure of anything!’’ exclaimed 
a voice, and a strange but by no means attract- 
ive looking man stepped calmly into the house 
and paused with a low bow before her. 


Chapter 11. 


Polly uttered a sharp cry and stared at the 
intruder blankly. He was tail and military 
looking and had a smooth, well-shaven face. 
But his clothes were in rags, and his features 
worn by illness and coarsened by dissipation, 
were of a type to cause a young girl like her to 
recoil. 

“Who is this man?’’ she cried at last, “and 
what is he doing here?” 

“Tt is the new hermit! The man who has 
taken up with Hadley’s old quarters,’’ ex- 
plained one of the neighbors from the group 
about Polly. “I saw him yesterday in the 
graveyard.” 

“Yes, and there is his dog, Piper. He fol- 
lows every old tramp who comes into town. 
Don’t you remember how he tagged at the 
heels of that old beggar with the long beard, 
who went through here a month ago?” 

“This fellow looks as if he were strong 
enough to work,” whispered one of the wo- 
men. “I shan’t give any of my stale victuals 
toa man with an arm strong enough to fell 
an ox,’’ murmured another. Here Clarke, 
who had only waited for an opportunity to 
speak, now advanced tothe man standing in 
the door-way. As he did so he noticed that 
the wayfarer’s attention was not fixed upon 
the persons before him, but upon the walls 
and passages of the house they were in. 

“Have you come here begging?’’ he in- 
quired. “If so you have made a mistake; 
this is a disused house which we have been 
opening for the first time in years.” 

“Tt know its every room and its every cor- 
ner,’’ auswered the haggard-looking tramp 
imperturbably. “I could tell you what lies 
under the stairs in the cellar, and point out to 
you the vooks which have been stacked away 
inthe garret. That is,if no other hand has 
disturbed them since I placed them there fif- 
teen years ago.” 

A cry of astonishment, of despair almost, 
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answered these words. It came from the 
blanching lips of Polly. Clarke trembled as 
he heard it, but otherwise gave no sign of con- 
cern. On the contrary he eyed the intruder 
authoritatively. 

“Tell me your name!” he demanded. 
you——”’ 

“T will not say who I am here, with the 
sunlight streaming on my back and no friend- 
ly eye to recognize my features. I will only 
speak from under the portrait of Ephraim 
Earle; I want a witness to the truth of my 
statements and in that canvas I look for it.” 

And neither heeding Clarke’s detaining 
hand, nor the almost frantic appeal which 
spoke in the eyes of the young girl whose 
question he had at last answered, he stalked 
into the parlor and passed directly beneath the 
portrait he had named. 

“Cannot you see, who I am?” he asked rear- 
ing his tall head beside the keen-faced visage 
that looked down from the wall. 

“The same man grown older,’ exclaimed 
one. 

“Ephraim Earle himself!’’ echoed another. 

“Come back from the dead! ” 

“The moment the house was opened! ” 

“Are you|Ephraim Earle ?’’ demanded:Clarke, 
trembling for Polly in whose breast a real and 
unmistakable terror was rapidly taking the 
place of an imaginary one. 

“Since I must say so, yes!”” was the firm re- 
ply. “Where is my daughter? She should be 
on hand here to greet me.” 

“T have no words of welcome, I never thought 
of my father being like this. Take me away 
Clarke, take me away!’ So spoke the terri- 
fied little one, clinging to one of her best known 
neighbors for support. 

“T will take you away,’’ Clarke assured her. 
“There is no need of your greeting this man 
till he has proved his claim on you. A girl’s 
heart cannot be expected to embrace such a 
fact in a moment.” 

“O, it’s Ephraim Earle fast enough,” in- 
sisted one old woman. “I remember him well. 
Von’t you remember me, old neighbor ?”’ 

“Don’t I?’ was the half hearty, half jeering 
answer. “And I wish I had a pair of your 
green and white worsted socks now.” 

“It’s he, it’s he!’ vociferated the delighted 
woman. “When he was a young man I sold 
him many a pair of my knitting. To be sure 
I use blue now instead of green, but they were 
all green in his day, bless him!” As this pray- 
er was not repeated by her companions in the 
room, upon whom his reckless if not sinister 
appearance had made anything but a happy 
impression, he came slowly from under the 
picture and stood for a moment before the daz- 
ed and shrinking Polly. 

“You are not glad to see me,” he remarked, 
“and perhaps Ido not wonder. I have lived a 
hard life since I left you a crying child in your 
mother’s room upstairs, but I am your father 
for all that, and you owe me respect if not 
obedience. Look up, Maida, and let me see 
into what kind of a woman you have grown.” 

At this name, which had been a pet one with 
her parents and with them alone, the neigh- 
bors stared and Polly shrank, feeling the fron 
of certainty pierce deep into her soul. She 
met his eyes, however, with courage and an- 
swered his demand by a very natural reproach. 

“Tf you are my father, and alas! I see no 
reason to doubt it, I should think you would 
feel some shame in alluding to a growth which 
you have done nothing to advance.” 

“T know,” he admitted, “‘that you have'some- 
thing with which to reproach me, but the se- 
cret of those days is not for ears like yours. [I 
left you, but—never ask me why, Maida. And 
now, go out into the sun. I should not like to 
have my first act to you a cruel one.” 

Dazed, almost fainting, doubting whether 
she was the victim of some horrible nightmare 
or merely in a strait so cruel that any she had 
hitherto anticipated was insignificant beside it, 
she let herself be led away to where the sun 
shone down on the lilacs of the overgrown gar- 
den. But no sooner did she realize that the 
man of her dread had been left in the house 
with her neighbors than she urged Clarke to 
return at once to where he was. 

“Let him be watched,” she cried; “follow 
him as he goes about the house. It is his; I 
feel that it is his, but do not let us succumb to 
his demands without a struggle. He has such 
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a wicked face, and his tones are so harsh and 
unfatherly.”’ 

Clarke, who had come toa similar conclu- 
sion though by other means than herself, has- 
tened to obey her. He found the self-styled 
Earle in the midst of the group of neighbors, 
chattering freely and answering questions 
with more or less free and easy banter. 
Though privation spoke in every outline of 
his face and form, and poverty in every rag of 
his dress, he betrayed those evidences of re- 
finement which naturally belong to a gentle- 
man, and no one,not even Clarke himself, 
doubted that if he were put to the test he 
would show himself to be at least the wreck 
of the once brilliant scholar and man of re- 
sources. He was drawing the whole crowd 
after him through the house and was hazard- 
ing guesses right and left to prove the excel- 
lences of his memory. 

“ Let us see,’’ he cried, as they one and all 
paused at the top of the staircase, before enter- 
ing the rooms on the upper floor. “TI used to 
keep my books here—such ones as I had not 
discarded and stacked away in the topmost 
story. And I used to pride myself on knowing 
where every volumg was kept. Consult the 
shelves for me now, and see if on the third one 
from the bottom and nearer to the left than to 
the right there is not a volume of Bacon’s es- 
says. Thereis? Good! I knew it would be 
there if some one had not moved it. And the 
ten volumes of Shakspeare—are they not on 
the lower shelf somewhere near the middle? 
I thought so. A capital old edition it is, too; 
printed by T. Bensley, for Wynne & Scholey, 
Paternoster row. And Gibbon’s Rise and Fall, 
with a volume of Euripides for a companion? 
Yes? And on the topmost shelf of all, far 
out of the reach of any hand but mine, a 
choice edition of Hawthorne—my favorite au- 
thor and sometime friend. Do you see them 
all? Iam glad of that; I loved my books and 
often when very far away from them, used to 
recall the hour when I had them under my eye 
and within reach of my hand.” 

“T wonder if he used to recall the child he 
left, tossed helpless upon the mercies of the 
town ?’’ murmured one of the neighbors. 

“Ts my desk here and has it ever been touch- 
ed?” he now asked, proceeding hastily into the 
work room. “Ah, it all looks very natural,” 
he remarked; “‘very natural! I can scarcely be- 
lieve that I have been gone more than a day. 
O, there’s the model of the torpedo I was plan- 
ning! Let me see,’”’ and he lifted up the half- 
completed model, with what Clarke could not 
but call a very natural emotion, looking it over 
part by part and finally putting it down with a 
sigh. “Good for those days!” he commented; 
“but would not answer now. Too complicated 
by far; explosives should be more simple in 
their construction.” Andso on for half an 
hour; then he descended and walked away of 
his own accord to the front door. 

“T have seen it all,’’ he blandly observed,‘‘and 
that is all Iexpected. If my daughter sees fit 
to acknowledge me, she will seek me in the 
wild spot in which I have made for myself a 
home. Here I shall not come again. I have 
not returned to the place of my birth to bea 
bugbear to my only child.” 

“But,” cried some one in protest, ‘“‘you are 
poor and you are hungry.”’ 

“Tam what fate and my own folly have 
made me,” he declared. “I ask for no sym- 
pathy, nor do I feel disposed to urge my 
natural rights.”’ 

“Tf you are Polly Earle’s father, you will be 
fed and you will be clothed,” put in Clarke 
hotly. “There is ameal for you now at the 
tavern, if you will go there and take it.” 

But the proud man, pointing to his dog, 
drew himself up and turned scornfully away. 
‘He can procure me as much as that,’’ said he. 
“When my daughter has affection and a 
child’s consideration to show me, then let her 
come to Hadley’s cave. Food! Clothing! I 
have had an apology for both for fourteen 
years, but love—never; and all I want just 
now is love!’’ 

Polly who was not many steps off, heard 
these words, and moved by fear or disgust, 
dropped her hands which she had instinctive- 
ly raised at his approach. He saw and smiled 
grimly; then with a bow that belied his 
aspect and recalled the old days when a bow 
vassed for something more than a perfunctory 
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greeting, he moved sternly down the walk and 
out through the stiff old gate into the dusty 
highroad. 

Half a dozen or more of the most eager wit- 
nesses of this extraordinary scene followed 
him down the hill and into town, anxious no 
doubt to set the town ablaze with news of Eph- 
raim Earle’s return and of his identity with 
the newly arrived hermit at Hadley’s cave. 


Chapter 12. 


Dr Izard had of late presented a more cheer- 
ful appearance. His step was lighter and his 
face less generally downcast. He even was 
seen to smile one morning at the antics of some 
children, an unprecedented thing in his history, 
one would think, from the astonishment it 
caused aniong the gossips. 

He had been called away several times dur- 
ing the month and the card with the word “‘ab- 
sent”’ on it was very often to be seen hanging 
beside his door. People grew tired of this, 
though they knew it meant fame and money 
to the doctor, and the newly-fledged physician 
from Boston, whose office was at the other end 
of the town, prospered in consequence. But 
Dr Izard only seemed relieved at this and 
came and went,asI have said, with a less 
gloomy if not positively brightened counte- 
nance. 

He had always kept for himself one solitary 
place of resort in the village. Without this 
refuge it had often seemed to him he would 


_die. It was—strange to say, for the Izards had 


always been aristocratic—the humble house of 
the village shoemaker, a simple but highly re- 
spected man who with his aged wife had been, 
from sheer worth of character, a decided factor 
in town for the last 25 years. 

The little house in which he lived and plied 
his useful trade stood on the hillside a few 
yards above the Fisher cottage, and it was in 
his frequent visits to this spot that Dr Izard 
had seen so much of Polly. The window in 
which he usually sat overlooked the Fisher 
garden, and as his visits had extended over 
years he had had ample opportunity for ob- 
serving her growing beauty from the time she 
was a curly-headed imp of four to the day she 
faced the worid, a gay-hearted damsel of 18. 

It had been a matter of some mystery in the 
past, why Dr Izard, with his trained mind and 
elegant tastes, affected this humble home and 
sought with such assiduity the companionship 
of this worthy but by no means cultured 
couple. But this, together with other old won- 
ders, had long lost its hold upon public atten- 
tion, no one thinking of inquiring any longer 
into the cause of a habit that had become so 
fixed it was regarded as part ofthe village’s 
history. One effect, however, remained. No 
one thought of entering the shoemaker’s shop 
while Dr Izard sat there. It would have been 
thought an intrusion by both guest and host. 

Mr and Mrs Fanning, who had themselves 
long ceased to wonder at his preference for 
their society, invariably stopped their work 
when he entered and greeted him with the 
same words of welcome they had used 14 years 
ago when he had unexpectedly taken a seat in 
the shop without having been summoned for 
professional purposes. After which necessary 
ceremony they turned again to their several 
labors and the doctor sat down in his especial 
seat, which as I have said, was in one of the 
windows, and lapsed into the silence he in- 
variably maintained for half his stay. The 
time chosen for his visit was usually at night- 
fall, and whether it was that the charms of na- 
ture were unusually attractive to him at that 
hour, or whether something or somebody in 
the adjoining gardens secretly interested him, 
he invariably turned his eyes outward, with 
an expression that seared the heart of the old 
lady who watched him and caused many a 
glance of secret intelligence to pass between 
her and her equally concerned husband. 

Not till it was quite dark and the lights had 
been lit in the shop, would the doctor turn 
about—often with a sigh too unconscious to be 
repressed—and face again the humble couple. 
But when he did so, it was to charm them 
with the most cordial and delightful co. versa- 
tion. There was even sparkle in it, but it was 
only for this aged pair of workers, whose wit 
was sufficient for appreciation, and whose 
hearts responded to every effort made to inter- 


est them by their much revered visitor. After 
a quarter of an hour of thisthearty interchange 
of neighborly comment, he would leave the 
house, to come again a few evenings later. 

But one evening there was a break in the us- 
ual order of things. The doctor was sitting, as 
he had sat a hundred times before, in his chair 
by the window, and Mr Fanning was hammer- 
ing away at his bench and Mrs Fanning read- 
ing the Watchman, when there came a sound 
of voices from the front and the door burst 
open to the loud cry of— 

“O Mrs Fanning, Mrs Fanning! Such news! 
Ephraim Earle has come back! Ephraim 
Earle, whom we all thought dead ten years 
ago!” 

Mrs Fanning, who with all her virtues 
dearly loved a bit of gossip, and who knew or 
thought she did everything that was going 
onin town, ran without once looking round 
her to the door, and Mr Fanning, who could 
not but feel startled also by an event so 
unexpected and so long looked upon as im- 
possible, started to follow her, when some- 
thing made him look back at the doctor. The 
sight that met his eyes stunned him, and 
caused him to pause trembling where he was. 
In all the years he had seen Dr Izard he had 
never seen him look as he did at that moment. 
Was it surprise that affected him, or was it 
fear, or some other incomprehensible emotion ? 
The good old man could not tell; but he 
wished the doctor would speak. At last the 
doctor did, and the hollow tones he used made 
the aged shoemaker recoil. 

“What is that? What/are they talking about ? 
They mentioned a name? Whose name? Not 
Polly’s father’s ?” 

“Yes,” faltered his startled companion. 
“Ephraim Earle; they say he has come back. 
Shall I go and see?” 

The doctor nodded; it seemed as if he had 
no words at his command, and the shoemaker, 
glad to be released, hastened hobbling from 
the room. As his half-bent figure vanished 
the doctor, as if released from a spell, looked 
about, shuddered, grasped the table nearest to 
him for support, and then burst into a laugh 
80 strange, so discordant and yet so thrilling 
with emotion, that had not a dozen men and 
women been all talking together in the hall it 
wouki have been heard and commented on. 
As it was he was left alone, and it was not till 
several minutes had elapsed that Mrs Fanning 
came rushing in, followed by her dazed and 
somewhat awestruck husband. 

“O doctor, it is true! Itis true! I have just 
seen him; he is standing at the corner by 
Fisher’s. Polly is up at the house—you know 
she was to open it to-day. They say she is 
more frightened than pleased, and who can 
wonder? He looks like a weather-beaten 
tramp!”’ 

“No, no,” shouted someone from the room 
beyond, “like a ‘gentleman who has been 
sick and who has had a lot of trouble, besides.” 

“Come and see him!’’ called out a shrill 
voice, over Mrs Fanning’s shoulder. “You 
used to know him, doctor. Come and see 
Ephraim Earle.” 

The doctor, with a curl of his lip, looked up 
and metthe excited eyes that were contem- 
plating him, and slowly remarked: 

“Your wits have certainly all gone wool 
gathering. I don’t believe that Ephraim Earle 
has returned. Some man has been playing a 
trick upon you.” 

“Then it’s the ghost of Ephraim Earle, if it’s 
not himself,” insisted the other, as the whole 
group, sinking their awe of the doctor in the 
interest and excitement of the moment, came 
crowding into the shop. 

“And a very vigorous ghost! He is bound 
to have his rights; that you can see.” 

“But he won’t annoy his daughter. Did you 
hear what he said to the child up there by the 
lilac bushes?’”’ And then they all chattered, 
each striving to give his or her own views of 
the situation, till a sudden vigorous “Hush!” 
brought them all to an abrupt standstill and 
set them staring at the doctor with wide open 
eyes and mouths. 

“You are all acting like children!” protested 
that gentleman, with his white face raised and 
his eyes burning fiercely upon them. “I say 
that theman is an imposter! Why should Eph- 
raim Earle come back?” 

4 “And why shouldn’t he?” asked another. 
































“Answer us that, Dr Izard. Why shouldn’t 
the man come back?” 

“True, true! Hasn’t he a daughter here?” 

“With money of her own. Just the same 
amount they say as he once ran off with.’’ 

“T tell you again to be quiet.” It was still 
the doctor who was talking. “If you are daft 
yourselves, do not try to make other people so! 
Where is this fellow? I will soon show you he 
is not the man you mention.” 

““T don’t know how you will do it,’’ objected 
one, as the group fell back before the doctor’s 
advancing figure. ‘‘He’s as like him as one 
pea is like another, and he remembers all of 
us, and even chattered with Mother Jessup 
about her worsted socks.” 

“Fools!” came from beneath the doctor’s set 
lips as he strode from the door and passed rap- 
idly into the highway. ‘‘ Here you!” he cried, 
accosting the man, who was the center of a 
group some rods away. “ Come up here! I 
want to speak to you.” 

[To be continued.] 





New York’s Three Hundred Indians, 
JENNIE BARTLETT SWITZER. 





The Onondaga Indian reservation, seven 
miles south of Syracuse, was the original 
stronghold of the New York Indians, the “six 
nations” of Lroquois, Mohawks, Oneidas, Sene- 
cas, Cayugas, Onondagas and Tuscaroras. 
Here was the seat of their principal council 
house in the custody of the Onondagas, and 
here were waged the fierce conflicts for su- 
premacy before the coming of the white man. 
To persons never having seen the real Ameri- 
can in his home a visit to the reservation lands 
and village was exceedingly interesting. 

As we entered the village we met the first 
Indian we had ever seen on native soil, a fat, 
stupid looking young squaw. She woreathick 
shawl and beneath this, strained to her side, 
completely hidden from view, was plainly out- 
lined the form of a child. As the mother stared 
into the carriage at us from the foot-path,*we 
stopped to converse with her and to ask to see 
her baby. She complied, informing us that 
his name was George and he was two years 
old. The uncanny appearance of the staring 
black eyes, the emaciated, stupid face and 
claw-like hands suggested starvation and suf- 
focation. Until recently the papoose was car- 
ried strapped to the mother’s shoulders, its lit- 
tle head bobbing up and down at one side. 

The log huts of 20 years ago are superseded 
by some comfortable looking homes and others 
very poor, but we saw none actually squalid. 
Several houses were of two stories and neatiy 
painted. Others consisted of two rooms, the 
open door being directly in front of the cook- 
ing stove, which appeared to be the principal 
article of furniture. There were generally 
pleasant yards, where as in doors and windows 
appeared swarthy children of all ages, more at- 
tractive in form and feature than the older In- 
dians sitting about in Sunday abandon. 

sells were tolling just ahead and we learned 
that they were calling the people to worship. 
We gladly followed them to a_ tasty little 
Methodist church which with its furnishing 
resembles the chapels of our best church edi- 
fices. Taking a back seat we found we were 
on the men’s side, the women and children be- 
ing on our left. Some of the men were well 
dressed, others untidy and somewhat ragged. 
The women were fantastically arrayed, the old 
ones invariably wearing shawls, mostly of 
bright colors, red predominating, with another 
shawl or large cloth drawn close over the head. 
The young women and girls were attired in 
the colors of the rainbow, one dashing miss 
wearing ribbons of green, pink and three 
shades of red over a modern looking white 
dress. One costume had a pink yoke, yellow 
skirt and blue sleeves, and was ornamented 
variously with ribbons. Large hats seemed 
favored with trimmings of very gay ribbons 
and flowers. 

It is not many years since the squaw of 
Onondaga appeared among the people of Syra- 
cuse and vicinity attired in skirts to the knees 
and trousers elaborately adorned with beads 
and fringe. In this costume, supplemented by 
paint and feathers, old Aunt Dinah, celebrated 
as @ centenarian, was a feature of parades in 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


Syracuse, bestowing bows and smiles from her 
lofty wagon seat. 

A dozen babies from four weeks old up- 
ward were in attendance at church, most of 
them being wrapped in a shawl or blanket. 
One was areal beauty. The faces of some of 
the men and women were stolid and repulsive, 
especially of the old women; others were intel- 
ligent. All had the bony, large features, high 
foreheads and stiff, straight hair of the typical 
Indian. Standing at his desk was the gray- 
headed white minister. Ina pew at his left 
sat his wife, who with our party constituted 
the foreign element of the congregation. 

The service was essentially a prayer meet- 
ing. The pastor called on one brother and an- 
other to pray and speak or on the congregation to 
sing in their own tongue, or the choir (consist- 
ing of three young women, a giant basso and 
an older woman who played a cabinet organ) 
for hymns in our language. The prayers and 
exhortations were in the Indian tongue. 
Though unintelligible, the tones, the expres- 
sion, the ever-varying cadences and soft, mel- 
low sounds as the words seemed to blend into 
each other produced a very musical effect. 
The earnestness of the people in their worship 
was touching, particularly the prayer of one 
man. This man seemed pleading with God 
from his very soul, and when he arose from his 
knees tears were streaming from his eyes. 
Others were also visibly affected. We wished 
we could have understood his prayer. The 
singing of the congregation was at times very 
harmonious, as rich, fine voices poured out the 
language of the wild men to the tunes of our 
familiar church hymns. 

Apropos of this, the Indian band is said to 
be the best in the county, and the rendering of 
America, by these Americans, at a gathering 
of the state militia at Onondaga lake, near 
Syracuse, quite electrified the people. 

After a kindly greeting and word of welcome 
from the pastor and his wife,we left the church 
with a feeling of respect and sympathy for this 
benighted people, for a genuine though quiet 
devotion had pervaded the assembly. 

Turning our faces cityward, we observed on 
our left the neat white building on which was 
inscribed in large letters, “Onondaga reserva- 
tion state school.” Proceeding to an open lot 
on our right, we approached the long, plain, 
wooden building, celebrated for its importance 
in Indian affairs—the long house or council 
house. Many people, some whites as well as 
red men and women, were moving about in 
and around the building in an animated way, 
forthe Indian corn dance had closed that 
morning. We were disappointed, for like oth- 
er Syracusans we had taken that day for our 
expedition, hoping to witness the final cere- 
monies. The daily papers had reported tne 
green corn dance in progress, and the In- 
dians not liking many spectators, had termi- 
nated the dancing earlier than usual to “give 
the white folks the slip.”” This dance, in cele- 
bration of the harvesting of the corn, contin- 
ues a week, the people dancing from sunrise 
to noon of each day. It is entirely unconnected 
with the “burning of the white dog,” the sacri- 
fice offered in February to drive away the 
evil spirits. A white dog is killed, laid on a 
pile of wood and burned, while a squaw cir- 
cles around screaming and mourning. These 
orgies, as well as the corn dance, are partici- 
pated in only by the pagan Indians. 

Smothering our disappointment we watched 
a game of baseball played on the green by the 
Indian lads. The Indian reputation for stolid- 
ity was verified as the silence on the 
ground, broken only by the blow of the bat and 
the light footsteps of the runners was almost 
equal to that of the church. 

An old Indian told us they sold a good deal 
of farm produce, ‘‘And,’’said he, ““we have five 
dollars a year apiece from the government.” In 
reply to.questions he said “the Methodist have 
a good many in their church, the Episcopals 
notso many. We have more here?” 

“Where do you have your service?” we 
asked. 

‘Here in the council house.” 

“Are you pagans ?’’ we ruthlessly inquired. 

‘““N—no—o—some folks calls us pagans, but 
we ain’t; we are God believers.” 

Notwithstanding all religious influence, 
more than half of the Onondagans are yet pa- 
gans. The man pointed to a corpulent Indian 
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in blue clothes and a broad-brimmed felt hat 
standing watching the game and said, ‘“‘He is 
the chief, but there’s some other chiefs besides 
him. His name is Daniel La Fort. His father 
was Abram La Fort. He was interpreter and 
the government gave him a house to live in.” 

Our informant said there were about 300 
Indians on the reservation. There was a good 
school with a white teacher whom the children 
liked because she was good to them. Resum- 
ing our homeward way we passed the church 
of the Good Shepherd (Episcopal) and the 
clergyman’s home. The murmur of the re- 
sponsive service was borne to us through doors 
and windows of the open church. This church 
was started as a Sunday school by a nurse 
from the House of the Good Shepherd in Syra- 
cuse, one of Bishop Huntington’s many charit- 
able enterprises. The Bishop recently or- 
dained Albert Cusick, a talented Indian, to 
deacon’s orders and he it was who officiated 
at this service. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 
This week we will give you an easy one. 
All you have got to do is to find a sentence or 
word, according to direction, which will give 
you the name of some country. We call ita 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 
1—A command to a girl steering a yacht. 
2—The first man and a letter. 
3—A letter and agony. 
4—A Thanksgiving essential. 
5—A biting habit. 
6—You are elevated. 
7—Almost starved. 
8—Angry country. 
9—Rather cool. 
10—A cave and a distinction. 
11—A jolly dog. 
12—-By a letter. 
13—Albert request ma. 
14—A°. 
15—Fat. 
16—A prominent human feature and a letter. 
17—Hole in an auricular organ. 
18—I abhor myself. 
19—Squeeze a vehicle. 
20—You goose—almost. 





One Metal Not Enough. 





Uncle Sam can never stand on that base alone. 
—[New York Recorder. 





A lazy and loquacious man whose farm lies 
just outside of Worcester, England, called at a 
neighbor’s house recently. “Sit down, sit 
down!” exclaimed the neighbor. “I don’t 
know as I ought,’ replied the farmer, but nev- 
ertheless he sat down. After some talk about 
the crops and the value of an adjoining piece 
of ground the farmer said, slowly: “I don’t 
know as I ought to be sitting here. I came 
over to see if I could get a ladder; our house 
is afire.”’ 





In the Review of Reviews Robert Underwood 
Johnson urges the rapid extension of our na- 
tional policy of creating forest preserves; he 
would make the head waters of every impor- 
tant river under national control the seat of 
such a reserve. 
































































































The Race. 


A. L. CROWELL. 





Butterfly yachts have golden sails 
Fluttering, swaying. 

Many a trick the autumn gales 
Are a-playing. 


Sumach in the light-ship’s place 
Gentle rocking; 

Aster fleets to watch the race 
Come a-flocking. 


Not a clover-top that lives 
Would be lacking; 

Goldenrod the signal gives, 
While they’re tacking. 


Thirty yellow sails are up 
Southward facing. 

For a sapphire gentian cup 
They are racing. 


From beneath the tallest elm 
To the willow, 

Swift each skipper guides his helm 
O’er the billow. 


From the willow to the fence 
Storms they weather; 

Rallying, they hasten thence 
All together. 

Thirty sails together droop, 
None belated. 

Gentian cups for all the troop, 
So ’tis stated. 


Alders bring the prizes claimed, 
Admirantes. 
All the butterflies are named 
“Vigilantes.” 
SS ——$—_—— 


Little Folks’ Fashions. 


Children’s gowns were never prettier than 
they are this season; there is a great variety of 
materials in all the new colors and 
the full skirts, large sleeves, wide  re- 
vers and collars and full berthas are 
especially becoming to their trim lit- 
tle figures. The little girl of six or seven 
years owns as many frocks as her mother and 
many of them are quite 
as elaborate. But there 
is no reason why we 
should not dress our 
children richly, always 
provided we can afford 
to do so and that we do 
not spoil the children by 
so doing. It is well to 
teach a child to like 
dainty undergarments 
and to prefer them to 
smart dresses and hats, 
knowing that later on, a 
young girl whose un- 
derwear is_ her first 
consideration, will not 
neglect her outside gar- 
ments. 

Fine nainsooks, cash- 
meres and light colored 
silks aré used for the 
little guimpe dresses 

FOR CHURCH AND worn by girls from four 

DRESS-UP. to six yearsold. Lace 
embroidery, narrow velvet ribbon and tiny 
braid are used for trimming the waists, while 
the skirts are made plain with a broad hem. 

For school wear children’s dresses should be 
as simple as possible, combined with comfort 
and warmth. Camel’s hair, serge, plaids, and 
all sorts of wool fabrics are fashionable for the 
girls old enough to goto school, the popular 
style being made in low cut, short sleeved 
fashion, and worn over a nainsook guimpe or 
a waist of cashmere or silk of a contrasting 
color. Plaids are used a great deal in combi- 
nation with plain goods and a neat school 
gown is made with a plaid skirt, plain wool 
blouse waist, with wide straps of plaid going 
from the belt over the shoulders. A popular 
fancy is to add a sash to a child’s frock; the 
effect is extromely pretty and becoming. 
Jackets, coats and cloaks for little girls are 








MOWHERS 








made in as many different styles as the winter 
wraps of their elders. 

Chinchilla reefers and short box-coats are in 
great favor with small boys for overcoats. 
Military suits are now offered as rivals to 
sailor suits for boys of 4 to 12 years. School 
suits for boys from 5 to 15 years of age are 
made with a double-breasted jacket and knee 
breeches: a turned-over round collar of linen 
is worn with a silk bow of plaid or plain color. 

But it is the 
party dressses 
for little girls 
that are most in- 
teresting at this 
time of the year. 
Crepons, china 
silks, crepe de 
chine and taffe- 
tas are among 
the many dainty 
materials used 
for these evening 
dresses. White 
crepon is made 
up over light 
blue or green 
and trimmed 
simply with belt, 
braces and neck 
band of blue or 
green satin rib- 
bon. Pink dot- 
ted mousseline- 
de-soie over pink 


- 


silk is a pretty . 


combination. For ACCORDION PLAITED 
dancing frocks PARTY FROCK. 
nothing is so popular as the accordion plaited 
dresses. A lovely little gown of this kind is 
made of pale blue crepe de chine with straps 
and rosettes of blue satin ribbon and very full 
elbow sleeves. 





To Overpower the Grip. 


CLARISSA POTTER. 





First, asweat,a good long sweating sweat. 
It often breaks the fever, stops those teeth- 
chattering chills, eases the aching limbs and 
frequently, with the help of a cathartic, so van- 
quishes the enemy that in 24 hours the patient 
declares himself perfectly well, clamoring for 
hearty food and very soon is able to be about. 
But almost always there quickly develops 
trouble in the bronchial tubes and then the 
lungs. When the cough—sure to follow—is 
croupy, or tickling, or tight, or hoarse, clap on 
to chest, well up on the throat and covering the 
lungs, if there is trouble there, a flaxseed and 
onion poultice, just as hot as it can be borne. 
Keep one there, changing as often as they be- 
come cool, until the irritation,—maybe conges- 
tion—is well out of the chest. 

With grip and pneumonia prevalent, I don’t 
dare be without.a bulky package of flaxseed 
mealin the house, and, yes, plenty of onions, 
for very many times have I seen serious irrita- 
tion in organs of breath checked, and then 
healed by the persistent, faithful use of such 
poultices. From 24 to 36 hours of persistent 
poulticing, taken in season, is usually suffi- 
cient to rout the enemy, unless pneumonia has 
fastened its hold. 

This is the way I make a flaxseed poultice, 
and if it isn’t the best way let somebody ad- 
vise: I keep at hand a dozen or more bags of 
thin dairy cloth, in size from six to ten inches 
square, and several flannel bibs of like widths, 
my possible patients varying in chest dimen- 
sions. When a poultice is needed I add a cup- 
ful of thinly sliced onions toa pint or more of 
boiling water, cooking the onions a few min- 
utes before thickening the water with flaxseed 
meal. Fill a bag with the boiling mush until 
the poultice is aninch thick. Sew the open 
side and then with a stout thread tack the 
poultice to a flannel bib and tie the bib about 
the patient’s neck to cover the throat, or tubes 
or lungs, or all, if needed. Place a flannel and 
then a square of oiled silk over the poultice to 
help hold its heat. 

Idouble a kerchief and cover the chest be- 
fore applying the poultice, that one of greater 
heat may be borne, removing the kerchief 
without disturbing the poultice as soon as suf- 
ficiently cool to come in contact with the flesh. 
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The bib should have soft wide strings to 
keep its heavy weight from dragging and chaf- 
ing the neck. A hot water bottle, or much 
better, a rubber hot water bag kept pressed 
against the chest helps retain the heat of the 
poultice. Why need we trot to the drug store 
for cough medicines, patent or prescribed, 
when acup of flaxseed tea strained of seeds 
and thinned with the juice of a lemon, has 
more healing virtue than a shelf full of patent 
cough mixtures ? 

I want an exchange of ideas on giving 
sweats. I have tried several ways, but think 
this is best and easiest when a patient is old 
enough not to struggle to free his limbs. I fill 
five quart bottles with scalding, not boiling 
water. They have perfect-fitting stopples. I 
wrap each bottle in a flannel cloth and put 
them about the patient, in bed, one under each 
arm, one at the feet and the others where run- 
ning chills may best indicate. An added 
warm, but light-weight comfortable or two of 
bedclothing, but no burdensome, smothering 
weight of heavy coverings, with hot drinks, 
and your patient is soon in a reeking sweat. 
After such an opening and washing of the 
— one should keep his bed 12 hours at 

t, to avoid exposure from draughts. 
i ee AAT 


The Echo. 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 


We stood between the mountains towering high 
And sang; then back to us the echo came, 
But arbled, indistinct, and with a sigh 
It died, and left the silence still the same. 
Into the heart that dark and silent is 
God’s voice of love resoundeth clear and strong; 
It answereth back with love that unto His 
Is as the struggling echo to the song. 








Some New Plants.—I have discovered some 
plants of which I never heard before. One 
was dodder, a parasitic plant, which was 
very interesting. I found it twined about a 
golden-rod stalk. Ata distance it looked like 
arope, being of apale yellow. There are no 
leaves. It belongs to the convolvulacez. It 
risesfrom the ground to twine about some 
herb, but the stem soon dies away and the 
blossoms feed upon the stem of the herb about 
which they cluster. I am also interested in 
the discussion of books and would like to in- 
quire what benefit any one has derived from 
reading The Little Minister.—[Euphrasia. 





Floor Coverings.—The old-fashioned blue and 
brown denims make very neat and really pret- 
ty floor coverings or carpets for a bedroom, 
study, sewing or any room where there is not 
too much wear on the carpet. Denims also 
make serviceable rugs for bathrooms. They 
make good cushion-covers in rooms where the 
appointments are not too rich.—[M. P. L. 


Mica in Stoves, when smoked, is readily 
cleaned by taking it out and washing with di- 
luted vinegar. If the black does not come off 
at once let it soak a little. 


Hair-Brushes.—For cleaning hair-brushes, 
simply shake the brushes up and down ina 
mixture of one teaspoonful of ammonia to one 
pint of hot water; when they are cleaned, 
rinse them in cold water and stand them in 
the wind or in a hot place to dry. 


Shine the Fenders.—Every housekeeper 
should know that one pint of asphaltum, well 
mixed with a gill of turpentine and applied 
with a paint brush to grates, fronts, fenders 
and other similar iron substances, will give it 
the shiny appearance that it wore when new. 
This amount of the mixture will paint five 
grates and belongings, also the kitchen stove. 


Rusty Range Furniture.—New stoves or range 
furniture are sometimes so much rusted as to 
make the use of it very inconvenient. Put into 
a rusty kettle as much hay as it will hold, fill 
it with water and boil many hours, at night 
set it aside and the next day boilitagain. If 
it is not entirely fit for use repeat the process. 
It will certainly be effectual. 


A New Broom.—If anew broom be immersed 
in boiling water until it is quite cold, and 
then thoroughly dried in the air, it will be far 
more pleasant to use and will last much lon- 
ger. Frequent moistening of the broom is con- 
ducive to its usefulness and also saves the car- 
pets. 
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Crocheted Bug Lace. 
CHARLOTTE. 





Make a chain of sixty-eight stitches. 

lst row—One double crochet in the fifth 
stitch of chain, ch two, one dcin the next third 
stitch, continue the ch two and one dc until 





CROCHETED BUG LACE. 


there are twenty open spaces, three dc in the 
next third stitch, ch two, one d cin same 
stitch, three dcin next third stitch, ch two, 
one d cin same stitch. 

2d row—Ch three, three d c on ch two of last 
row, ch two, one d c in same place, three d cin 
next ch two, ch two, one d c in same place, one 
dcondce of last row (ch two, one d c), eight 


times, ch two, four dc (ch two, one d c), ten 
times. 

3d row—Ch five, one d ec (ch. two, onedc), 
four times, ch two, four d c. ch two, one dc, ch 
two, ten dc, ch two, one d c, ch two, fourdc 
(ch two, one 4 c) five, times, three d con ch 


two, ch two, one dcin same place, three dc, 
ch two, one dc on next ch two. 
ith row—Ch three, three d c on ch two of 


last row, ch one, oned c in same place, three 
dconchtwo, chtwo,one dcin same place, 
onedcondec. This edge will hereafter be 
merely called edge as further directions are 
unnecess iry; (ch two, one dc) three times, ch 
two, (ten dc, ch two) twice, tend ce, (ch two, 
one d c) five times. 

5th row—Ch five, one dc, ch two, four de, 
(ch two, ten d ec) three times, ch two, one a c, 


ch two, four dc, ch two, one d ce, edge. 

6th row—Edge, ch two, one dc, ch two, four 
dc,chtwo, thirteen d c, ch two, four dec, ch 
two, thirteen dc, ch two, four d c, (ch two, one 
d c) three times. 

7th row—Ch five, ong@d c, (ch two, one dc) 
twice, ch two, sixteen ¥ ce, ch two, four de, ch 
two, sixteen dc (ch two, one dc) four times, 
edge. 
8th row— Edge, (ch two, one d c) three times, 
thirteen d c, ch two, four dc, ch two, thirteen 
dc, (ch two, one d c) five times. 

9th row—Ch five, one dc, (ch two, one d c) 
three times, sixteen dc, ch two, sixteen d c, 
(ch two, one d c) four times, edge. 

10th row—Edge, (ch two, one d c) three 
times, sixteen d c, ch two, sixteen d c, (ch two, 
one d c) five times. 

llth row—Ch five, one dc, (ch two, one d c) 
4 times, thirteen dc, ch two, thirteen d c, (ch 
two, one dc) five times, edge. 

12th row—Edge, ch two, one d ec, ch two, 
four d c, ch two, one dc, ch two, thirteen d ec, 
ch two, thirteen dc, ch two, one d c, ch two, 
four dc, (ch two, one dc) three times. 

13th row—Ch five, one dc, (ch two, one d c) 
twice, ch two, seven dc, ch two, seven dc, ch 
two, four dc, ch two, seven de, ch two, seven 
dc, (ch two, one dc) three times, edge. 

14th row—Edge, (ch two, one d c) four times, 
ch two, seven d c, ch two, ten d c, chtwo,seven 
dc, (ch two, one d c) six times. 

15th row—Ch five, one dc, (ch two, one d c) 
six times, ch two, sixteen dc, (ch two, one d 
c) seven times, edge. 

16th row—Edge, (ch two, one dc) six times, 
eh two, seven dc, ch two, seven dc, (ch two, 
one d c) eight times. 

17th row—Ch five, one d c, 


(ch two, one dc) 





six times, ch two, seven d c, ch two, seven d c, 
(ch two, one.d c) seven times, edge. 

18th row—Edge, (ch two, one d c) five times, 
ch two, twenty-two d c, (ch two, one dc) seven 
times. 

19th row—Ch five, one d c, (ch two, one) four 
times, ch two, four d c, ch two, one d c, ch two, 
ten dc, ch two, one dc, ch two, four d c, (ch 
two, one d c) five times, edge. ‘ 

20th row—Edge, (ch two, one d c) twice, ¢ 
two, sevend c, ch two, one dc, ch two, seven 
dc, ch two, seven dc, ch two, one dc, ch two, 
seven d c, (ch two, one d c) four times. 

21st row—Ch five, one dc, (ch two, one d c) 
seven times, ch two, ten dc, (ch two, one d c) 
eight times, edge. 

22d row—Edge, (ch two, one d c) six times, 
ch two, four dc, (ch two, one d c) twice, ch 
two, four d c, (ch two, one d c) eight times. 

23d row—Ch five, one dc, (ch two, one d c) 
five times, ch two, four dc, (ch two, one d c) 
four times, ch two, four dc, (ch two, one d c) 
seven times, edge. 

Crochet three rows like the first one between 
each bug. 





An Outside Milk Closet. 





Where a person must depend upon a milk- 
man for his milk, the outside closet that is 
represented in the sketch may be taken advan- 











OUTSIDE MILK CLOSET. 


tage of, particularly if one is building a new 
house, or remodeling an old one. Where the 
milk is left early in the morning upon the door 
step or piazza, it is at the mercy of wind and 
weather, and of prowling cats and dogs, even 
when a closed used for the milk. 
Where such a milk closet cannot be made, it 
might be found of advantage to make use of @ 
small box beside the door, having a hinged 
cover. One could certainly enjoy his milk— 
even if it were somewhat blue! better 


vessel is 


!—much 
if there were no suspicions accompanying it 
concerning visit of cats and dogs. 


For Moth Patches.—This remedy has been 
well tested and has never been known to fail. 
One case was of four years’ standing. It 
leaves the skin without mar or blemish, and as 
soft and smooth as an infant’s. Procure from 
a druggist a 10% solution of salicylic acid, and 
in another bottle equal parts of rose water and 
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glycerine. Use the solution of acid often, 
every hour if possible, dabbing it on with a 
soft linen cloth. The glycerine is to be used 
morning and evening and will prevent the 
skin from becoming inflamed. Use the acid 
until the outer cuticle pares off. It leaves no 
scar. In addition the system must be cleansed. 
This is a good complexion beautifier: One part 
sulphur, one part cream of tartar, one part rhu- 
barb, all powdered and well mixed. Dose for 
an adult one teaspoonful in a wine glass of 
water, upon rising in the morning. Take 
every third day for one month.—[E. M. 
Lucas. 


Have a Bath Room.—Few old-fashioned farm 
houses can boast ofa bathroom. Yet what a 
necessity and luxury both the inmates of those 
same houses are deprived of. For what class 
of people who do manual labor requires a bath 
room more than thefarmer? By necessity he 
comes in daily contact with the soil, and hard, 
perspiring labor, and a nice, comfortable bath 
room is really not a thing unattainable, even 
in these old-fashioned houses, for there is al- 
ways some small room that can be fitted up for 
the purpose at very little expense. At leasta 
good bath-tub, with all of the accompaniments 
for bathing conveniently at hand, can be had 
even if you have to carry the water in pails, 
and that is better than no tub at all. You 
can easily have drainage fixed to carry off 
the dirty water, if you cannot have the water 
brought in pipes.—Sarah Rodney. 





Leaks in Tinware.—A housekeeper who has 
a box of oil paints handy, can use a tube to ad- 
vantage in stopping small leaks in tinware, 
such as wash basins, dippers, etc. Squeeze a 
little flake white over the hole, hang up the 
vessel and let it dry thoroughly. A broken 
glass orcupcan be mended by coating the 
edges of the pieces with white paint, pressing 
together and setting awayto dry. I havea 
glass which has been used two years since 
being mended in this way and it holds boiling 
hot tea on occasion.—[M. M. R. 


Chestnut’Pie.—Grate or chop one pint of fresh 
chestnuts, add one pint of milk, three eggs, 
one cup of sugar and a little salt. This will 
make two pies. This recipe is reprinted from 
an issue of several years ago, for the benefit 
of J. H. F. and others. 


A Cake can have a frosting by using the 
white of an egg and a cupful of powdered 
sugar; the yolk will make a rich custard. If 
you have not the egg, one cupful of sugar with 
enough milk added to make it run easily will 
do duty for frosting. 


Rinse out glass vessels with powdered char- 
coal. 

Always stir a cake one way. 

One Ounce of Alum in the last water in which 


clothes are rinsed, will render them almost un- 
inflammable. 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Reval 






Baking 
Powder 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 








FITS CURED 


(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. Il. Peeke,whomakesaspecialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hisenccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing 2 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
eends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress, We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York 
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9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


Backache weighs 









BY ONE MAN. Send for free illustrated catalogue 
showing tes’'monials from thousands who have sawe 
from & te 9 cords daily. It saws down trees, folds like 
a pocket knife, easily carried on shoulder. One man can 
saw more timber with it than two men with a cross cut 
saw. 84,000 in use. We also make larger sized machive 
to nei” 7 foot saw. First order seonres agency. 
‘OLDING SAWING MAOHINE ©O., 
841 to 249 8. Jefferson St., OHICAG®O, ILL. 
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A COMFORTABLE HOME FOR $1300. 








A Home for $1300. 
E., A. PAYNE, ARCHITECT, ILLINOIS. 


It is the actual area of ground covered by 
the building upon which the cost is estimated. 
In building small and inexpensive houses sim- 
plicity in the arrangements of the rooms and 
the exterior appearance must be the guide. 
Rich ornament and fdetails fare of necessity 
prohibited and would really be out of place if 
used. 

This house contains all the essentials of a 
home for asmall family. The rooms are of 
fair size, well arranged for use. We enter 
from the front through a small porch and ves- 
tibule into the parlor or dining room. Open- 
ing from either of these rooms is a bedroom, 
and from it the bath room, through which is 
the back passage to the kitchen. The kitchen 
is of fair size, intended for use only for cook- 
ing. The passage from the kitchen to the din- 
ing room is through the pantry. This room is 
fully equipped with all the modern accesso- 
ries. The stairs to thesecond floor rise from 
the dining room and land in a small hall, from 
which the three chambers are accessible. 

This house is not “thrown together,” as is 
so often the case with houses of the class, but 
is well and carefully built. A cellar is pro- 
vided under the rear part of the house, and 
could be had under the whole at a slight addi- 
tional expense, with stairs leading down from 
the kitchen under the main stairs. Specifica- 
tions: Size, 29}x454 feet. The foundation 
walls are built of good rubble stone in rock- 
faced range work. The outside walls of 2x4 
are sheathed, papered and weather-boarded 
with white pine siding. The roof is shingled 
with best cypress. The first story is 9 feet and 
the second 8} feet, in the clear. The inside 
walls and ceilings are plastered three coats 
with best materials. The inside trim of all 
rooms is of natural finished white pine. The 
outside is painted three coats. The timbers 
are sound and well seasoned. The doors on 
the first floor are _ five-paneled and 
on the second floor four-paneled; out- 
side and _ sliding doors 1} inches thick. 
Transoms over all principal doors; all win- 
dows hung with balance weights. Drawers 
are placed under the projecting window in the 
dining-room. This house has been built after 
these plans in several different parts of Illi- 
nois for $1300 to 1500, complete. 





Enjoyed Voting.—Give us little bits of exper- 
ience about election. I voted for the second 
time last November. I did not find it half so 
wearisome as many home things, and I don’t 
think the presence of women added to the 
drinking of the day,—indeed, lessened it, as 
many went home more direct, who might if 
alone, have visited saloons. I vote for the 
equality side every time.—[Da Lin, Illinois. 
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Ho! for the Banquet. 





The Host is in error; here is no doubt of that. 
The month selected for the annual gathering 
of the Tablers’ club is [January, and several 
Tablers have written to say that they and oth- 
ers have planned to be on hand on Jan 24, 1895. 
All members, therefore, and all Tablers who 
desire to attend the annual meeting and ban- 
quet of the Tablers’ club at Springfield, 
Mass, Thursday afternoon, Jan 24, will please 
drop the Host a postal to that effect as soon as 
possible. Judging from letters received with- 
in a week or two, a large number plan to be 
present. The sooner we hear from you all, the 
better the prospects of a rousing good time. 
[The Host. 

en 

The Sugar Barrel Sleeve.—I noticed that the 
principal topic around the Table last week 
(aside from the Judge’s letter which we were 
all glad to see) was corsets and dressmaking, 
and I herewith extend my heartfelt thanks to 
Calla, Aunt Agatha and Aunt Ban for their 
sensible ideas. I had begun to think that all 
women were alike in the way of dress and it 
did not matter how much they suffered if they 
were only up with the style, and I am really 
glad to tind that there are a few—a very few, 
who prefer to dress comfortably whether it be 
the fashion or not. Such women as arule, do 
not attend church merely to show off a new 
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hat or a sealskin sack, and when they do go 
out in the winter time they are properly pro- 
tected from the cold. Bachelor Harry’s ex- 
nen in dressmaking amuse me. If he 
1as any more dresses to make perhaps he 
would have more success with the sleeves if 
he took an empty sugar barrel for a pattern, 
covered it with the requisite amount of cloth, 
then withdrew the barrel; all that would need 
to be done would be to narrow the sleeves 
from the elbows down. Sew the other end to 
the arm holes, and you will have a dress that 
would satisfy the most exacting. I have been 
looking around the Table to see (since I came 
back) if our old time Bet was seated any- 
where near, and it seems to me that there 
used to be plenty of pine apple cheese within 
reach in times gone by, and Brother Jenkins 
used to pitch his hat inon the floor when he 
felt in a hilarious mood. It would be a good 
idea for those who sturted some two years or 
more ago to pull in doubie harness, to write 
once more to the Tapnle and let us know 
whether the honeymoon is still on yet. The 
Judge says that “being married is neither 
living or dead”’ you know.—[Bachelor of Cord- 
aville. 

Apple Shortcake.—Will U. A. M. of Hopkin- 
ton please tell what he means by an apple 
cake. If he means an app.e shortcake such as 
our grandmothers used to make, there are 
plenty of farmers’ daughters that can make a 
nice one. Here is the receipt: Take one cup 
of sour cream (if not too thick,) but if very 
thick take one-fourth milk, one even teaspoon 
each of salt, soda and cream tartar, and flour 
enough to mix quite hard. Divide the dough 
and roll a little thicker than pie crust. Butter 
a pie plate and lay on onnhalt the dough, then 
put on a few bits of butter and a small spoon 
of dry flour, so the upper crust will lift off 
easier when done. Add the upper crust and 
bake in a quick oven. When done, take off 
the upper crust and put on more bits of but- 
ter and apple previously stewed and sweet- 
ened totaste. Will A. W. B. give his or her 
ideas in regard to what constitutes a good 
boarding place at a country farm house, and 
oblige.—[Mollie B., Vermont. 

Principles of Dress.—Make it as comfortable 
as possible. Let it not be too heavy nor too 
close-fitting. I have worn the divided skirt for 
years and could not think of wearing the old 
style again. Walking out a muddy day re- 
cently I could but wish the outer dress was 
divided too. One’s hand would be freer and 
consequently one’s breathing. We don’t 
breathe deeply enough, or long enough to 
give great vitality. 

I greatly admire the divided bicycle costume, 
and it is not stealing men’s costume, for it was 
first worn by women long ago and afterward 
adopted by the men, who finally claimed it al- 
together.—[Da Lin, Illinois. 

White Colts.—Riverside, in his “general infor- 
mation club,” asks if “there ever was a white 
colt foaled.” There is living in this vicinity a 
white mare, said to be of Arabian stock, that 
was foaled white, and she has raised four colts, 
all living and all owned by the same party, 
that were as white as snow when they were 
born, even to their hoofs. One of them was 
sired by Coastman, 2:08, pacing, and if the 
colt was white the owner of the mare was only 
to pay $25; if any other color $50. He paid $25. 
(T. A. Hoover, Princeton, Ind. 
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FIG 1. PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


(er These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers. 











B No5il, waist. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inch, 
bust measure. 

B No: kirt, to measure. 

A Sensible House Gown.—This pretty house 
dress may; ide up very simply for morning 
wear or may be made very dressy with lace 


trimmings. Full directions about the pattern 
will be found inthe envelope in which they 
are inclosed. 


Inclosed 110 cents for which send pattern 
.. No... . Size, also 10 cents for pattern . 
No 6s ° measure 
Nan 
Addr 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EAcH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





Hints For Home-Made Gowns. 


The ever increasing width of skirts is a de- 
cided feature of the winter fashions and the 
one that is most difficult to keep up with in 
dress renovations. The widest skirt is known 
as the Paquin, which flares to seven or more 
yards in width at the foot; the grace of this 
skirt depends entirely upon the perfection of 
its shaping. Skirts made upon a plain silk 
foundation lining are known as Doucet skirts. 
These have the bias back seam similar to the 
bell irt and are formed by seven narrow 
gores. The new skirts are very difficult to 
make; the seams are cut in well-calculated 
curves and unless these are absolutely correct 
the effect is most ungraceful. The lower part 
of the skirt is stiffened with crinoline. 

To remodel a last year’s silk dress you can 





convert the front and two side widths into nar- 
row and nearly straight panels, with points of 
brocade tin between them, two points being 
thus introduced on each side, each a half yard 
wide at the foot gives nearly two yards of ex- 
tra width. A single.velvet panel on each side 


is another good device. A suggestion for a 
dress skirt, too narrow for present fashions, 
that has to be widened by the insertion of new 
breadths, matching the old material as closely 
a8 possible, is to trim it with vertical or diag- 
onal straps of ribbon ending in a rosette. This 


trimming should be put on so that it will cover 
the seams. Satin ribbon goes best with velvet, 
but passementerie and galioons may be used. 
The extensive use of black satin and black vel- 
vet this season should be remembered when 
make-over work is on hand. There have been 
no decided changes in the bodices but the 
round waist, ending under the skirt is the 
most popular style. This kind of a bodice is 
made plain, pleated, gathered or draped in 
yarious ways but 1s always flat under the arms. 
No matter where the dress fastens, the lining 
is fastened in front. If the pattern allows, the 
material for a plain seamless bodice should be 
eut on the cross. 

Bias bands of stitched cloth are now used to 
trim cloth dresses instead of matched braid. 

A great many rosettes are seen on all kinds 
of gowns, but they are not so graceful as bows, 
especially when these have floating ends. 

On some new evening gowns the skirts are 
slightly draped on underskirts, flounced with 
lace; these are caught up on one side by large 
bows of ribbon. 

The use of chiffon over colors is a pretty 
fancy for evening waists. 

es 


A New Coat for the Boy. 





This trim and _ serviceable reefer affords 
much coinfort and 
pleasure to the small 
boy. If the little fel- 
lows are cladin warm 
under garments, a short 
garment for everyday 
outdoor wear is found 
the most convenient 
thing as it leaves them 
free to run, romp and 
play. Beaver, Chin- 
chilla, Kersey, Melton 
and cloths of various 
weights are used, also 
velveteen or corduroy. 
The collar may be faced 
with fur, velvet, or 
with the material itself, 
and the edges may be 
bound with braid or 
simply finished with 
rows of stitching. 

A special illustration 
and full directions 
about this Demorest 
pattern will be found 
in the envelope in 
which it is inclosed. 

Copy the following 
blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send with - 
No 767. Barrie reefer.10cto Pattern Editor, 
Sizes for 4,6, 8 and 10 office of this paper. 

years. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 
Da. od a ee © 

MGME «s+ 


Address . fie 








Free Libraries Appreciated.— Massachusetts 
has in three years established 62 free libraries, 
and only about 40 out of 352 towns are without 
them. The New Hampshire public library 
commission was appointed in February, 1892, 
and the next month 81 towns voted to accept 
the hundred dollars offered by the state. The 
Vermont legislature has lately passed an act 
authorizing the establishment of a library 
commission and promising $100 worth of books 
to every town voting to maintain a free li- 
brary. 





A minister in a certain town took permanent 
leave of his congregation in the following man- 
ner: “Brothers and sisters, I come to say 
good-by. I don’t think God loves this church 
because none of you ever die. I don’t think 
you love each other, because [I never marry 
any ofyou. I don’t hink you love me, be- 
cause you have not paid my salary. Your do- 
nations are moldy fruit and wormy apples, and 


‘by their fruits ye shall know them.’ Broth- 
ers, Iam going away to a better place. I have 


been called to be chaplain of a penitentiary. 
Where I go you cannot come, but I go to pre- 
pare a place for you, and may the Lord have 
mercy on your souls. Good-by.” 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


Among the Magazines.-—The Christmas num- 
ber of Scribner’s is beautifully illustrated. It 
opens with a poem by Rudyard Kipling, il- 
lustrated by Howard Pyle. 

A complete novel by Mary J. Holmes and a 
short story entitled ‘“‘A Western Daisy Mil- 
ler,’’ are features of the December Lippin- 
cotUt's. 

Of especial interest to boys in the St Nich- 
olas, is the illustrated article on ‘Fighting a 
Fire,’’ showing the working of a city fire de- 
partment; also the thrilling railroad story en- 
titled ‘‘President for One Hour.’’ 

The conclusion of Mary Hallock Foote’s 
novelette, The Trumpeter, appears inthe At- 
lantic Monthly. This story deals with a frag- 
ment of the Coxey army in their far western 
march. A memorial article on Dr Holmes is 
by the editor of the Atlantic, Mr Scudder, and 
is very interesting 

An interesting sketch of one of the early 
almanac makers, Zadoc Thompson of Ver- 
mont, appears in the Popular Science Monthly, 
with a portrait. 








Experiment Station Bulletins.—Farmers may 
obtain the following bulletins or reports free 
by writing to the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions at the indicated postoffices: 

CanapA—At Toronto. Annual report of the 
bureau of industries. 

FLoripa—At Lake City. Mixing fertilizers 
(B 22). Insecticides and fungicides (B 23). 

Grorcia—At Experiment. Sixth annual re- 
port. ° 

JaApAN—At Tokyo. Energy of living pro- 
voplasm; active albumen as reserve material 
in planti1; cyanogen poisons (B II, 1). 

Kansas—At Topeka. Feeding wheat to farm 
animals (R 94). 

MarYLAND—At College Park. Growing and 
curing tobacco (B 26). 

MicuicAN—At Agricultural College. Fatten- 
ing lambs (B 113). Rape as a forage plant 
(B 114). 

MINNESOTA—At St Anthony Park. Chemi- 
eal. development and value of red clover. The 
feeding value and draft upon the soil of the 
Russian thistle (B 34). ‘ 

MississipPI—At Agricultural college. Ex- 
haustion and restoration of soil fertility. 
(B 29). 
spray pumps. 

North Carotina—At Raleigh. Keeping 
sweet potatoes; weevils in peas and beans; 
bee worms; ripening late tomatoes (P B 65). 


Weather (B 60). Rational stock feeding 
(B 106). 

Nortu Daxora—At Fargo. Fourth annual 
report. 

OrEGON—At Corvallis. Fourth annual re- 
port. 

Soutn Daxora—At Brookings. Fifth annual 
report. 


Trexas—At College Station. Tuberculosis, 
glanders, lump jaw, Texas fever and ticks 
(B 30). Insects injuring stored grain (B 31). 

WaSHINGTON—At Pullman. Insects (B 7). 
Spraying (B&). Sugar Beets(B 9). Grain and 
forage crops (8 10). 

New JERsEY—At New Brunswick. Remedies 
for shade tree insects (B 103). Annual re- 

Orts. 

New Yorxk—At Geneva. Twelfth annual re- 
port. Cornell university at Ithaca. Peach in- 
dustry in western N Y (B 74). Peach yellows 
(B 75). Sixth annual report. 

Uran—At Logan. Steer feeding (B 35). 
Relative value of corn and oats for horses 
(B 36). 

VEeERMONT—At Burlington. 
bovine tuberculosis (B 42). 

WaASHINGTON—At Pullman. 
report. 

Wisconstin—At Madison. 
lambs for market. 


Monograph on 
Third annual 


Grain feeding 

Pigeon Keeping, Hints to Beginners (50c), by 
F. M. Gilbert, is the best of its kind. Publish- 
ed by the American Fancier Co, Johnstown, 
i 

Advanced Agriculture is an English work 
written by Henry J. Webb, Ph D. It deals 
with agricultural chemistry, botany, farm ani- 
mals, farm crops, farm implements, ete. It 
can be had of Longmans, Green & Co, New 
York and London. 


Of Such is the Kingdom, and other poem: 
($1.50), by Anna Olcott Commelin. <A neatly 
printed and beautifully bound volume of 
poems, published by Fowler & Wells, New 
York. 


Kerosene attachment for knapsack 
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OUR HEALTH ADWISER. 


Two Useful Aids to Health. 


“Some people go through life one train 
late. They may move with rapidity, but they 
do not start soon enough.” The above also ap- 
plies to the many who eke out a miserable ex- 
istence, out of joint with themselves and ev- 
erything and everybody around them, simply 
because they have failed or lacked the oppor- 
tunity to procure “the ounce of prevention’”’— 
proper diet and hygienic methods. Sweet 
charity spreads the mantle of “nervousness” 
over cross words and irritable moods, but this 
does not still the cry of the under-fed and over- 
taxed nature. The biochemic salts are blood- 
foods containing the mineral properties which 
naturally exist in the human blood, and are 
no more medicine than is a piece of beefsteak. 
Kali phos (No 6) is beneficial in all conditions 
arising from a want of nerve power. It takes 
away melancholy, cures irritability, scatters 
brooding fears concerning the future, cures 
the ‘“‘all goneness” of the dyspeptic stomach, 
and neuralgia with sensitiveness to noise and 
light and felt most when quiet and alone, fail- 
ure of strength, and resists decomposition of 
the blood. An eminent physician. says of it: 
“It is the most wonderful curative agent ever 
discovered by man. It will do as much as 
can be done through physiology to make 
a heaven on earth.” 

Ferrum phos (No 4)stands pre-eminent as an 
anti-congestive. It is nature’s chosen defend- 
er of the system against all congestive action, 
whether of a common cold, malaria, local in- 
juries, or the hectic of consumption. But its 
transcendent merit lies in the fact that it will 
cure an ordinary cold within 24 hours if taken 
in time, and thus prevent the injuries that 
spring from it. Probably 80 per cent of all the 
impairments of the constitution are from colds. 
In chronic ailments 3 or 4 times a day is often 
enough to take it, but in acute cases a dose ev- 
ery one-half hour until symptoms begin to 
amend. 

For the benefit of our subscribers who are 
not within easy access of a doctor or druggist, 
we carry a stock of the biochemic salts and 
will furnish them at 75c per 100 doses. Ad- 
dress all communications for this department, 
and requests for Our Doctor’s Pamphlet to “‘O. 
D. R.,” 27 Worthington Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Warts.—Warts can generally be removed by 

ting them twice a day with oil of thuja, and 

ning internally % to 1 teaspoonful of the ‘fluid 
extract three to four times a day. 


Chilblains.—Mrs C. M. C.: Red spots of long 
standing, painful but not open. Chilblains isa 
low form of inflammation usually caused by ex- 
posure to cold and the rapid restoration of the 
circulation by external heat, instead of the slow- 
er process of vital reaction. In effect, it is of the 
nature of a deep burn, and should be cured or the 
skin may crack, or soften and break and painful 
sores form that will be difficult to heal. Build 
up the general health by nourishing diet largely 
of animal or albuminous substance, cold sponge 
baths, abundant outdoor exercise, free ventila- 
tion of living and sleeping rooms, restriction of 
study (patient is a child of 13), and the cultivation 
of a buoyant, happy disposition. Avoid damp 
stockings, overheating and chilling the feet, and 
tight shoes. Internally take kali mur and kali 
phos one tablet of each twice a day in order to 
supply to the blood the nerve and muscle salts 
necessary for the reconstruction of the diseased 
tissue. Locally, as often as the tingling, throb- 
bing, itching, ete, occur, apply a mixture of 2 
parts alcohol and leach of sulphuric ether and 
ammonia and allow to evaporate freely. 





- 


November Cotton Exports showed an increase 
of nearly 150,000 bales compared with Oct,at 1,150,- 
866 and 1,002,729 bales. Nov, ’93, shipments were 
961,613 bales. Total exports during the first three 
months ot the crop year are 500,000 bales greater 
than a year ago and are respectively 2,392,566 
bales and 1,860,513 bales. The average price of 
the Nov exports was 5.63c P lb against an 
average for the Noy, ’93, exports of a shade more 
than 8c. 


Grape Shipments from California have been 
much heavier than in any previous year, the rail- 
road companies reporting a mévement of 6600 cars 
up to middle of Dec against 5650 cars in ’93. A 
large part of these shipments was made before 
the strike and had it not been for that the total 
would have been largely in excess of the above 
gures. 


OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


Ecthyma, or Cutaneous Eruption.—E. L. M.’s 
cow has a number of small sores on its udder. An- 
other cow has also become affected in the same 
way. Ecthyma is the formation of separate small 
abscesses which generally involve the sebaceous 
glands of the skin, more especially the soft skin 
of the udder. After a few days they burst, produc- 
ing a brown scab. Give from 1 to 14% lb of Epsom 
salts and 1 oz ground ginger dissolved in 4% gal of 
cold water at one dose. Mix %% oz of acetate of 
lead, 4 oz sulphate of zinc and 1qtof water. Bathe 
the udder twice daily with a little of this. Wash 
the hands with hot water and carbolic acid soap 
after milking. 


Boils on Mare.—E. K.’s young mare has boils 
on the legs and under the jaw. She rubs and 
bites the parts she can reach and is getting thin. 
Wash the sores with soap and water, and if they 
are unhealthy apply a little terchloride of anti- 
mony with a feather once or twice to destroy the 
affected tissue. To heal the boils use acetate of 
lead 4% 0z, sulphate of zine % oz, carbolic acid 4 
oz, water 1 qt and apply a little twice daily. Boi 
ateacupful of linseed in 2 gals of water intoa 
pulp. Pour it into %-pail of bran and makea 
mash and when cool put one of the following 
powders in it: Sulph of iron 4 oz, niter of potass 4 
ozand nux vomica 2 oz, divided into 24 doses. 
The above mash should be given once a day with 
one powder. 


Umbilical Hernia.—N. E. C. has a colt five 
months old which has arupture at the navel 
about the size of a hen’s egg. Itis best not to in- 
terfere with it untilit isa year old. Keep the 
animal fasting fora few hours, then cast it and 
turn it on its back. Carefully return the bowel 
into the abdomen. The skin over the opening is 
to be drawn up and a skewer to be run through 
the skin close to the! walls of the abdomen and 
acord tied around the skin between the skewer 
and the abdomen; tiejit tight enough to stop the 
circulation, but not too tight or it will slough off 
too soon. It is better to have it a little on the 
slack side and if it does not slough off in 10 days 
tie on another. 


Lump on Face.—F. B. R’s two-year-old colt {has 
a swelling on its face about six inches above the 
nose. Theswelling is coused by over-develop- 
mentof the molar tooth, causing inflammation 
between the plates of bone of the face. In the 
majority of cases when the temporary teeth drop 
out and the permanent teeth come the swelling 
will disappear. It there is no foul smell from the 
nose nor dischage and the animal masticates its 
focd it is best to let it alone. On the other hand 
if there is a discharge of a foul smell from the 
nose it will be necessary to have the tooth remov- 
ed by aveterinary surgeon. 


Disease of Nerves.—A. R. Q.’s horse stops at 
times and trembles in its limbs. The head does 
not seem to be affected. This disease is caused 
by some deranged condition of the nerves diffi- 
cult to determine. There is a possibility of its 
being transmitted to her offspring, although we 
have seen cases where it was not. Thereis no 
danger of its turning to mad staggers. It will 
likely remain as it is. Medicine is seldom of 
utility. Try 1dr off iodide of potassium.n the 
morning in bran mash and mix nux vomica 2 oz 
and sulpha e of iron 4 0z and divide into 24 doses, 
one to be given at nightin bran mash. Continue 
the iodide of potassium two or three weeks. 


Malignant Angina.—Mrs E. H’s cows swell at 
the throat and under the jaws and froth at the 
mouth. Thetrouble is malignant angina, a dis- 
ease which affects the upper part of the throat 
and is apt to be fatal. eatment: Blister the 
throat with cantharides 2 dr, and lard 1 oz, and 
rub it well into the skin. Gargie the throat with 
carbolic acid 1 dr and water 1 pt, three timesa 
day. Give 1oz hyposulphite of soda in 1 pt of 
water three times a day. 


Thrush.—N. C.F. wants a remedy for thrush. 
Clean the affected part well, then dry it and every 
second day press tothe bottom of the cracks or 
diseased surface dry calomel. Press pieces of rags 
on top of the calomel to keep it in. Keep the feet 
as dry as possible. Give sulphate of iron 4 oz, 
nitrate of potash 4 0z, and divide into 24 doses. 
Give 1 dose once daily in bran mash. 


Eczema.—D. B. H’s mare has a breaking out 
on her side and has been in this condition for 


some time. Dissolve aloes 102, soda carbonate 1 
oz, ground ginger 1 oz, in % pt of boiling water. 
Add % pt of cold water and give at one dose. 
After the physic has operated mix nitrate of 
potass 40z and sulphate of iron 4 oz and divide 
nto 24 doses, one to be given twite daily in 
bran mash. If this does not avail give Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic in 10z doses in bran mash 
once daily for a month. 


Itchy Skin.—L. R. has a horse which bites its 
sides and has a constant rumbling inside. Bit- 
ing the sides is caused by an itchy state of’the 
skin. Rumbling in the intestines is caused by an 
increased action or movement of the bowels and 
by the formation of gas from indigested food. 
Dissolve aloes 1 0z, soda carbonate % oz and 
ground ginger % oz, in %pt of boiling water. 
Add 4% pt more of cold water and give at one dose. 
Give once daily one of the following powders in 
bran mash: Sulphate of iron 4oz and, nitre of 


THREE USEFUL DEPARTMENTS 


potass 40z divided into 24doses. Wash the sides 
every second day with acetate of leadiloz and 
waterlqt. Shake up well. 


Scanty Urine.—J. G. N’s horse passes urine fre- 
quently and in small quantities. The animal 
paws and seems to be in pain, otherwise it is in 
good condition. The trouble is a sluggish condi- 
tion of the kidneys. The urine that is secreted is 
concentrated and irritates the bladder causing 
frequent desire tourinste. Mix nitrate of potassi- 
um 4 0z and powdered digitalis 1 oz and divide 
into 16 doses, one to be given in bran mash every 
night. Continue the powders if necessary. 


Swollen Testicle.—A. P. W’s jack has a swollen 
testicle but is in good condition. Treatment: Mix 
acetate of lead % oz, tincture of opium 2 oz and 
water 1 qt and apply a little every two hours. 
Support the swollen part by putting bandage un- 
der it and over the loins. Also mix and give ni- 
trate of potassium 4 oz and sulphate of iron 4 oz 
and divide into 24 powders. Give one morning 
and night in bran mash. After all the inflamma- 
tion or fever is removed, if there is any swelling, 
use iodine one dr and vaseline 1 oz, rubbing on a 
little once a week. 


Epilepsy.—I. W. D. has a young cow which has 
fits. The animal turns around several times to the 
left and then falls to the ground with convulsive 
movements of the limbs and a wild look in the 
eyes. Finally, the convulsions cease and the 
animal rises, she walks as if her back was affect- 
ed. The trouble is usually caused by an irregular 
supply of blood to the brain. This is a disease 
which affects young cattle, and there is a possi- 
bility of their growing out of it. Give a dose of 
Epsom saits 1 1b and ground ginger 1 0z dissolved 
in 42 gal of water and given at one dose. Give good 
rich food with 1 dr of quinine daily in bran mash 
or in a quart of oatmeal gruel. 





BASKET AND QUESTION BOX. 


Rocks About Fruit Trees.—H. H. W., Decatur, 
lil, writes: One year ago I wrote you concerning 
the success I had in placing rocks among the 
roots of a peartree. This year the results were 
omnely gratifying. ‘The tree has done well 
while others have blighted, although I mulched 
them with sawdust. Six years ago I planted an 
orange quince and about the roots of the tree 
Epecee several wheelbarrow loads of rocks. For 
hree years this tree has borne the finest kind of 
fruit. I attribute this success to the application 
of the rock, for other trees planted at the same 
time failed. My advice is to use plenty of rock 
about quince and pear trees. 


Constituents of Garden Beans.—J. C. is in- 
formed that beans vary in composition according 
to variety and amount of water they contain. 
Average air-dry garden beans contain in 100 Ibs, 
of water 15 lbs, ash 27 lbs, organic matter 58 lbs. 
The ashes contain about 144 lbs of potash and 1 Ib 
of phosphoric acid, with small quantities of soda, 
magnesia, sulphuric acid, ete, while the organic 
matter contains about 4 lbs of nitrogen. The ma- 
nurial value is about $13 a ton. Nitrate of soda 
contains about 14% of nitrogen and at 15¢c per Ib 
is worth $42 u ton. Sulphate of ammonia con- 
tains 22% of nitrogen and at 17c per 1b is worth 
$75 a ton. 


Roxbury Russet and Jonathan Apples.—S. 
K. C., Delaware Co,N Y: The Roxbury Russet is 
the most profitable of the three varieties you 
name: English, Golden and Roxbury. It will not 
keep as a as the others, but it is larger and of 
better quality. The Jonathan will certainly 
need spraying, else it will suffer from scab. 
When kept clean by spraying it is always a g 
fame ay Te ay handsome in appearance and of 
high quality. 


The Giffard Pear.—S. 8. K., Ulster Co, N Y: The 
Giffard is one of the best of early pears, ripening 
about the middle of August. Like most of the 
early sorts, it will not keep long. It would not 
be a profitable market variety, and when the tree 
becomes large, will give you plenty or more than 
a family can use. Graft half of the tree with the 
Bloodgood, which is about two weeks eazlier, and 
is also of excellent quality. ‘ 


Feeding Value of the Peanut.—Subscriber, 
Surry Co, Va: Dr Peter Collier, director N Y ex- 
periment station, states that the fresh peanut con- 
tains three-fourths of its weight of kernel, one- 
fourth of hulls. A long ton of fresh peanuts 


would contain: 
Potash 


14.5 lbs 
4.46 “ 


Nitrogen Phos acid 
In the 1650 Ibs of kernels, 66.2 Ibs 13.5 lbs 
In the 550 Ibs of hulls, &.7 © & 
A ton of air-dried peanut 
vines contains 32.0 “ 5.8 * 18.00 “ 
It will be seen, therefore, that the peanut re- 
quires for its production all the three constitu- 
ents of a fertilizer. The feeding value of peanut 
meal is high, if pure, but a sample which was ad- 
vertised to contain of protein 14%, carbohydrates 
26 % and fat 15 per cent, upon analysis was found 
to contain of protein but 7 %, carbohydrates 5 % 
and fat 3.3%, so that it was worth not more than 
one-fifth of what it was advertised to be worth. 
There should be some supervision of these feeds 
in order to protect the farmer as he is protected 
now in the purchase of his commercial fertilizers. 
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